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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


EMBER 1960 AMERICAN EDITION TWO DOLLARS 


SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL (1600-1676). A VIEW OF THE IJSEL, 
PANEL, 29% x 43 INCHES (753 x 109} CM.). SIGNED AND DATED 1644. 


s of the Royal families of the Netherlands and of Bavaria. Exhibited: Brussels (1935), ‘Cinz Siécles 


Provenance: Formerly in the collection 
W. Stechow, 1938. Salomon van Ruysdael (p. 128, No. 509). 


d’Art’ (No. 769); Amsterdam (1936), ‘Oude Kunst’ (No. 33). Literature: 


« 


This important picture will be included in the Fine Old Masters Exhibition opening at 
| the Leonard Koetser Gallery, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, on November 7th. 


CHRISTIE’S 


Will offer at Auction on October 27th 


FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE 
the property of 
Mrs. MICHAEL SADLEIR, 
Miss F. M. COMPTON (formerly part of the Collection of the late Alfred Stern, Esq.) 


and others 


A Regency mahogany 
bookcase in the style 
of Thomas Hope, 

7 feet high, 8 feet wide 


it 


Left: 

One of a pair of 
Hepplewhite mahogany 
armchairs. There is 
also a set of 10 chairs 
of the same design. 


Right: 

A Sheraton 
marquetry commode, 
40 inches wide. 


Illustrated catalogue (12 plates) 6s. post free. Plain catalogue 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


n ~ Q 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams; CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON | 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd 
are opening their extensive new galleries at 


39 Old Bond Street on 5 October 


with an Exhibition of 


van Gogh Self Portraits 


and a selection of 


Important 19th Century 


French Masters 


in aid of The Central British Fund for Jewish Relief & Rehabilitation 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd 
39 Old Bond Street London W1 Hyde Park 6195-6 
Cables Bondarto London 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS LTD 
144 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Throughout NOVEMBER 


EXHIBITION OF 


SPORTING PAINTINGS 


In aid of the British Empire Cancer Campaign 


Illustrated catalogue — FIVE Shillings 


Rowton with Jockey up 


Canvas 22 X 30 inches 
By J. F. HERRING SENR. 


Signed and dated 18209 


» 
Rowton belonged to the Hon. E. Petre and won the St. Leger in 1820. 


Collection: The Earl of Rosebery. 


HARVEY & GORE 


He Old Shap pf” 


C. 1750 


Perce ov iGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Regent 0859, 0861 


A CHARLES II CAUDLE CUP AND COVER 
with Mask Finial. London 1661. Maker I.H. 
Weight 25 ounces. Height 7 inches. 


The Coat-of-Arms is circa 1710. 


BANKERS since 1812 Valuations for 


Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


i Antique Jewels, Old English S ilver, Enamels, etc. 


Probate, Insurance 


and Division 
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This important picture will be included in the Fine Old Masters Exhibition opening at the Leonard Koetser Gallery, 
13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1., on November 7th. 
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SOLHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Tuesday, 29th November of 


THE DYSON PERRINS COLLECTION (Part IID) 
FIFTY-NINE TLLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


the property-of the late C. W. DYSON PERRINS, Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
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PSALTER, written and illuminated, probably at Oxford in the early 
13th Century, for a nun of the Augustinian Conyent of Iona, possibly 
for the first prioress, Beatrix, daughter of Somerled, Lord of the Isles. 


Illustrated Catalogue (70 plates, 6 in colour) £3 3s. Od. Plain Catalogue 7s. 6d. Post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22: 


Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 


SOTHEBasS 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Tuesday, 18th October, of 


THE WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF 
IMPORTANT JADE CARVING 
AND 
FINE CLOISONNE, AMBER 
AND LACQUER 


the property of 
the late T. B. KITSON, Esq. 


(Part I) 


An Imperial spinach green jade Brush holder. 
% Inches high, 8% inches diameter. K‘ang Hsi. 


An Imperial cloisonné Ram Altar Set. 173 inches and 5} inches high. Ch‘ien Lung. 


Illustrated Catalogue (30 plates, | in colour) 10/-. Plain Catalogue 6d. Post free. 


SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Monday, 31st October, and Tuesday, Ist November, of 


FINE JAPANESE WORKS OF ART 


the property of the late T. B. KITSON, Esq. 


Metal Tsuba Lacquer Inro 


Illustrated Catalogue 
(10 plates) 5/- 


Plain Catalogue 
6d. Post free 


A lacquer Bunko or document box. 10 inches by 53 inches. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD. 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 
Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 


SOTHEBY*s 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Friday, 21st October, of 


A COLLECTION OF FINE ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES 
(Part Il) 


the property of SIR HUGH DAWSON, Bt., C.B.E. 


also 


FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


A 17th Century sealed Posset Pot, 34+ inches high, 5? inches wide, 


probably Salisbury Court Glasshouse; an early Ravenscroft An English 17th century Parade coin goblet and cover, 13 inches; 
‘crisseled’ decanter jug, 8 inches, circa 1674; and a Ravenscroft a Ravenscroft decanter jug, 8s inches, circa 1685; and a James II 
Posset Pot, 3 inches high. coin goblet, 94 inches. 


A Hanoverian engraved wine glass, 6% inches; a frigate glass, 5% inches, 


8 


A diamond engraved Newcastle goblet, 8? inches; a Newcastle 
armorial wine glass, 73 inches; and an engraved cider goblet 
and cover, 8} inches. 


and a large frigate glass, 6% inches. 


Mlustrated Catalogue (15 plates) 7s. 0d. Plain C atalogue 6d. Post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES : SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON CUDRei. 7, 


Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 
Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 


Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 


S ac Antique Wine Coolers 


——— Anexceptionally heavy pair of Campana form silver gilt wine eee | 
| The: arms, applied in bold relief, are those of George Vernon (son of 4th Baron Vernon) 
ee Pe : . who succeeded as 5th Baron Vernon in ors a 


London Geo. IV 1826 by Benjamin Smith Weight 304 ounces Height 11 inches 


Asprey & Co. Ltd., 165/169 New Bond Street, London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 6767 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A rare and elegantly proportioned Hepplewhite mahogany Love Seat. Width 43 inches. 


44l52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WAGE: 


Telephones: Museum 21 
Dp sseum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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An important Irish Silver Tazza, by Joseph Walker, Dublin 1703 
Diameter 14 inches 


Engraved with the Arms of John Parnell and of his wife Mary Whitshed, from 
z whom Charles Stewart Parnell, the Irish politician, was directly descended 


NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 
On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


TsoKING SEREELT = ST. JAMESS - LONDON S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO * PICCY * LONDON 


go4 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


IMITINIGr se AC) Es 


A fully illustrated CaraLocueE describing a collection of fine early Chinese lacquer recently exhibited 
in these galleries is shortly to be published. 


The Catalogue will consist of 16 pages and will include half-tone illustrations of all the exhibits. 


Size 9} inches x 6} inches. Pricestoss 6d. 


Following is an extract from the introduction written by Sir Harry Garner: 

‘‘Lacquer, like porcelain and silk, is one of the crafts that the world owes to the genius of the Chinese people. The manufacture of lacquer in 
China goes back centuries before the birth of Christ, but it did not begin to make its impact on the western world until towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. . . . The group of lacquer collected together by Messrs. Bluett and Sons, mainly of Ming carved lacquer, illustrates the great 
variety which is one of the special attractions of Chinese lacquer. . . . We rarely find two pieces alike, and so it is perhaps not surprising that 
in this relatively small group there are a number of types that have not been recorded elsewhere. The variations suggest a number of factories in 
widely separated regions, each with its own traditional methods and ideas.”’ 


oVLMINE IIE && SKUNIS 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street, London, W.1 
Telepkone: MAYFAIR 4018 ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 


J. HAIM 
& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 
31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


PERIOD 
BESSARABIAN RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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Hi. BLAIRMAN & SONS LYD. 
— — 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W1. 


REGENCY BOOKCASE IN THE GOTHIC MANNER 
height 9 ft., width 7 ft. 10 in., depth 2 ft. 1 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


XII 


Winifred Williams (Antiques 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


BOW 
A pair of extremely fine quality Sphinxes modelled with the features of the renowned 
18th century actress, Peg Woffington. Length 44 inches. Circa 1750. Brilliant condition. 


A similar pair in the Victoria and Albert Museum are illustrated in the Schreiber Catalogue. 
Colour films on request 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: EASTBOURNE 780 Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


Po CORK SRB E EL Telephone: 
London, W.1 REGent 6961 


THE REID GALLERY 


19th and 20th Century French 
and 20th Century English 


drawings, watercolours, pastels and gouaches 
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3 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S- 


THOMAS LUMLEY tt. LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4732 : , 


___A PAIR OF GEORGE Il SILVER DISHES 
BY NICHOLAS SPRIMONT OF CHELSEA PORCELA 


G ~~ London 1743. Diameter 11} inches. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PASTELS, WATERCOLOURS 


and 
DRAWINGS 


6 OCTOBER—18 NOVEMBER 


30 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Cables: 
Mayfair 2250 Drawings London 


MARC CHAGALL 


Gouache 1911/12 11 x 74 inches 


SYDNEY LeSM@ss 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


A magnificent Chinese porcelain saucer dish 
decorated in the Chinese taste in underglaze blue 
on an Imperial yellow ground. Mark and period 
of the Emperor Cheng Te of the Ming dynasty. 
A.D. 1506-1521. Diameter 8% inches. 
In perfect state. 


Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 
81 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


A very fine half round Adam hare wood commode 
inlaid with a classical design of urns and husks. 


Size: Length 48 in., depth 20 in., height 37; in. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


XVI 


DM.& P. 


Rae, MANHEIM 


2 ~Lotlery— 
69 Upper Berkeley Street Enamels 


Portman Square, W.1 


NEW YORK 
46 East 57th Street 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. New York Cit 
Telephone: PADdington 6595 and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America y 


18th CENTURY WEDGWOOD 
BASALT POTTERY 

Left: 
Wedgwood & Bentley (unmarked) 
bust of Dr. Jonathan Swift (1667— 
1745), who wrote Gulliver’s Travels 
etc. Impressed swirrt on back. 
133 inches high. Cirea 1775. 
Right: 
Wedgwood (impressed marked) 
bust of Horace, the Roman poet 
(65-9 B.C.). Impressed HORACE on 
back. 15 inches high. Circa 1780. 
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Please Note 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


We have moved to more 
commodious premises at 


69 Upper Berkeley Street 
Portman Square, W.1 


where we will be happy to welcome 
clients both old and new. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


A pair of Regency mahogany library chairs 
with cane panels and loose cushions covered 
in pale olive green calf. 


179/180 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 D 
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FROST « REED [2 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


DEJEUNER SUR L’ HERBE 


A magnificent painting 
by 
MAURICE LELOIR 


Canvas 29 * 44 inches 


41 New Bond Street 1o Clare Street 
London, W.1 Bristol 


Mayfair 2457 Bristol 26238 


XIX 


OHN MITCHELL & SON 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Signed : j 
NICOLAES MAES Oil on canvas 18? x 15% inches 
(1634-1693) 


8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON wil 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 Cc J 
ABLES: JONMIT, LONDON 


A set of Hepplewhite mahogany 
dining chairs, with finely carved 
back splats, comprising 6 single 


and 2 armchairs. 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SWI Tel SLOane 1234 


- 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRULLONG SE. .BERK ELEY :SQUAKE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


Aa Need Oe Uebel DeUr tale Delfin G 
E°U RaNGI-T U RoE?) ELECTRICAL WORKS 
UPHOLDS TERY | DECORATIONS 
CeUSR SE ReASION  S: \ ae Alle al INGAG 
Go Be IR IR TE IE SW I EEO ek SEQUINS 


A fine Georgian Mirror Frame in mahogany 

and original gilt, with the original bevelled 

plate. The makers label is still to be seen on 
the back. Circa 1770. 


Overall height 5 ft. Overall width 2 ft. 2 in. 


DENYS WREY 


LIMITED 


45 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone: Belgravia 1813/14 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
WorKS OF ART 
RESTORATION 


CREDIT FACILITIES are available 
to our Customers, if required. 


A rare Continental Spice Cabinet dating from about 

1700 — possibly of Portuguese origin — the geometrical 

veneers of kingwood with Tortoiseshell panels and 

drawer fronts; the stand, of English origin, made for 
the Cabinet later in the 18th Century. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY 
FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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‘Féte au Village by J.-B. LEPRINCE (1734-1781) 


The artist was Boucher’s favourite pupil and 
visited Russia in 1758 where he contributed 
greatly to the appreciation of French art. His 
pictures are to be seen in the Louvre and in the 
galleries at Munich, Nancy, Rouen and several 
French provincial museums. 


Canvas 224 X 184 inches 


OTH 


Established 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


DELOMOSNE & SON LIMITED 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Old English and 
Srish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


FURNITURE 


NEEDLEWORK 


A pair of Regency period 
cut glass Candelabra of fine 
quality. Circa 1810. 


Height 194 inches 


: Width 124 inches 
Se satin ed 2 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High St. Station) Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


Riga, c. 1600 IN 
Silver parcel-gilt Rare and Attractive Antique George III painted Cabinet, 
12 inches high, 27 ounces decorated in Arabesques, nude figures, dragons, masks, 
pendants, etc., on a black ground with black and carved 
gilt stand. 3 ft. 10 in. high, 1 ft. 7 in. wide. 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 
clephones Vive tarenr eee 59/61 WIGMORE ST REETLON DONS Val 
Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate DAE EE he) Fhenes Welbock 26f 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO, LTD., LONDON 


Old English Silver 


CoS 


Salver Diameter: 15 inches Coffee Pot Height: 8% inches 
Date: George II 1733. Maker: Jos. Sanders (probably) Date: George II 1733. Maker: Thos. Farrer 


Assembled with rare judgment and expert discrimination the collection 


- of antique silver, jewellery and clocks maintained by Garrard & Co. is 


of unusual richness and variety. The interested visitor, who will find 


here much to attract him, is always welcome. 


= WATCH 
EXHIBITION 


You are invited to visit 
a special display of 
watches which will be 
held in our showrooms 
October I Ith — 22nd. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON : W.1 Telephone: Regent 3021 (11 lines) 
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THE 


House of Perez 


RAISED ANCHOR PERIOD CHELSEA, c. 1750 


Ten-sided bowl with moulded rim, painted in brilliant enamels with 
the ‘Flaming Tortoise’, cranes and flowering prunus, the rim decor- 
ated in iron-red and gilt, a circular turquoise dragon inside the bowl, 
34 inches high, 74 inches diameter. Unmarked, pale peach reaction. 


ior 7 (agus) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Cables: PORCELIQUE LONDON _ Telephones: KENsington 5272 & 3793 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


ANTIQUE KONIA PRAYER RUG from 
Asia Minor, Size 5 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. 
Ref. No. 49907. 


Internationally 


Famous for Fine Carpets 


THE 
House of Perez 


Member of the B.A,.D.A. 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W. 3 


A Stable Courtyard 
ng a one : WOUTER VERSCHU — 
Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) Signed, 134 x ees ae 


f=) 


Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS 
(MI or AS — London 32 miles) Tel: Barcokte 595 
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Georgian mahogany Library table, 
top relined in pale green leather 


39 inches diameter, 29 inches high. 


Finely figured small Georgian mahogany shaped- 
front cabinet with drawer and cupboard below 


30 inches wide, 17 inches deep, 34 inches high. 


The General Trading Company 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO (MAYFAIR) LTD 1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1 Grosvenor 5762 


XXVII 


MIMD VL VLDVLPLPL 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) . 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


[WILLIAM WA 
§ 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


George II antique Silver Salver 
bearing contemporary coat of 
‘ arms 


Date 1735 
By Thomas Farrer of London 


Weight 32 oz. 14 dwt. 


Pratt & Burgess 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


A small pine Mantelpiece with delicately 

carved frieze, second quarter of the 

i Eighteenth Century. Probably designed 

MELTON COURT a : by Robert Adam Senior. 


7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 8501 


(facing South Kensington Station 
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‘A Summer’s Afternoon — Epsom’ 


by 


SIR A. J. MUNNINGS, P.P.R.A. 


Canvas size 20 » 27 inches (51 x 69 cm. 


Framed size 27 » 34 inches (69 » 87 cm. 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 187: Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltde 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, 5.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


XXIX 


GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788) Panel 163 x 22 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 
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’ Hillfield House, Hampstead JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837) Canvas 17+ x 28+ inches 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


XXX 


PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
H. F. J, LEGGATT 


fs Ue eee BY APPOINTMENT 
P. A. B. JOHNSON 
BY APPOINTMENT J TO THE LATE 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH QUEEN MARY 
THE QUEEN MOTHER FINE ART DEALERS 


FINE ART DEALERS 


Richmond Terrace, Surrey (circa 1836) by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851) 


Watercolour 114 x 174 inches 


From the Novar Collection and the Munro Collection 


Engraved by J. T. Willmore, 1838, ‘England and Wales’ : Recorded Sir Walter Armstrong’s ‘Turner’ page 273 


Included in the 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
of the works of 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


from October 14th to November sth 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggab P 
ables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


A pair of late K‘ang Hsi 
Cloisonné Kylins and Riders 
approximately 
10 inches high 


LTD 


Paddington 3051 


An ormolu musical 
Bird Clock which 
plays two tunes, the 
two painted birds 
singing and flying 
from perch to perch, 
with a pretty and 
realistic waterfall, 

it also plays a tune 
at the hour. 

In perfect working 
order. 

Height 19 inches, 
width 10 inches. 
Circa 1800. 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Ginsu) 1. FREEMAN & 


A Holborn 4633 : Z 2 : ae ie : - 
a oe as From our Selection of GEORGIAN SILVER y 
<n 3 PAUL STORR: 


Pair Silver Entrée Dishes on 
Old Sheffield Warmers 
London 1809 


Pair Toastracks 
London 1815 


Basket. 114 inches diameter 
London 1801 


Silver Gilt Honey Pot page Clainberticks Snuffer Tray, length 94 inches 
London 1803 London 1829 London 1824 


PHILLIPS & RIXSON 


LIMIPED 


31 Old Brompton Road 
London, S.W.7 


Kensington 5858 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


An exquisite late 18th Century Sheraton satinwood 
half round commode, of fine golden colour. 


Width 2 ft. 6 in. Depth 1 ft. 44 in. Height 3 ft. 1 in. 
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LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


ANNUAL AUTUMN 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


November 7th- December 7th, 1960 


Still-life Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River Scenes, 


Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 
by 
Salomon van Ruysdael, David Teniers, Pieter Brueghel 
Pieter Claesz, Gaspar Netscher, Francesco Guardi 


Fean-Honore Fragonard, also Berthe Morisot 


Pierre Auguste Renorr, etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 3s. 6d. post free 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHltehall 9349 


XXXV 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


AN OUTSTANDING QUEEN ANNE SUITE 
IN ORIGINAL SILVER GESSO 
comprising six Chairs and a pair of Stools. Circa 1700. 


This suite is of the greatest rarity 
and highest quality. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET: LONDON ‘W'1 


MAYFAIR 1486 


BROOK STREET 


; ay 
WAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 


. BOND S/7REEFT 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


This quaint address is approached by a narrow turning situated between Bond Street and South Molton Street. 


BEAUCHAMP GALLERIES 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


MEISSEN c. 1750 
Blacksmith figure modelled by J. J. Kaendler 


8 BEAUCHAMP PLACE S.W.3 
Telephone: Kensington 5716 
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MR. LEONARD KOETSER 


wishes to purchase 


YE DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


(ALSO FLOWER PAINTINGS BY FANTIN LATOUR) 
for his 
Important Forthcoming Autumn Exhibition on November Ist 


Owners of Fine Paintings 
desirous of selling should communicate with 
Mr. Leonard Koetser before that date 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London S.W.1 
Telephone: WHI tehall 9349 


This painting by Antonio Canaletto purchased by us for £32,000 (March 1960) 
has recently been sold 


Antonio Canaletto 
‘View of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice’ 
canvas, 24 by 36 inches 


Formerly Collection of Major and Mrs. W. H. Gibson Fleming 
Collection of Mr. Peter William Baker, Ranston 
near Blandford, 1779 


CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


SHOWROOM on GROUND FLOOR with additional accommodation 
in prominent position adjacent Park Lane will shortly become available. 
Approx. 1,500 sq. ft. Suitable for Antiques, Fine Art or related business. 
No Agents Please. Box No. DA 133 C/o Whites, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


YOUNG MAN, age 19, great interest in antiques, requires situation in 
antique or auctioneering business. London area. Phone RIChmond 3245 
or write Box No. 7171. 


SES LE ae eee eS 
BEARNES’ SALEROOMS, Warren Road, Torquay (telephone 22309) 
attract principal Buyers from London, etc. We are pleased to advise 
West country owners re sale of Antiques, Pictures, Silver, etc. (Estate 
Agency Depts: Torquay 22126, Paignton 58296.) 


iT Oe ee ei eee ee eee 
PRINTING and Designing by Master Craftsmen at no extra cost for 
those who appreciate good work. For anything from business cards to 
catalogues consult THE BLADO PRESS, 171 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 2545. 


OXONIAN, travelled Middle and Far East, SEEKS OPENING 
Antique Trade, especially Orientalia, Furniture, Carpets. Capital, car. 
Box No. 7176. 


Do JUSTICE to your FINEST ANTIQUES with photographs from 
Wallace Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 
Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


Pre 1860 DENTISTRY. Wanted—Prints, Books, Ornaments, Tokens, 
Advertisements, Trade-Signs, Documents, Instruments, etc., by private 
collector. Dr. Menzies Campbell, 70 Great George Street, Glasgow, W.2. 
All replies treated in confidence. 


CONNOISSEURS. October 1923 to August 1927. Write—Dr. Lewis, 
29 Wimborne Drive, PINNER, Middlesex. 


Three or four folds only wanted of ANTIQUE COROMANDEL 
SCREEN—about 7 ft. 6 in. high, preferably of Téte-de-Negre Ground. 
Box No. 7173. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway. 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


CHESS SETS WANTED: Private collector desires to purchase sets of 
unusual interest. Robert Bloch, 68 Heather Avenue, San Francisco 18, 
California. 


WANTED: Antique Watches. All types. Need not be in running condi- 
tion. Write Box No. 7169. 


Old Established LONDON firm of PICTURE RESTORERS require 
experienced assistant. Box No. 7172. 


BANKRUPT SALE. Gin. Good 29/9d. Best 31/9d. Best Scotch 33/9d. 
Best Amontillado 12/0d. Finest S.A. Sherry 8/3d. Beaujolais 1955 6/9d. 
12 bottles (mixed) carriage paid anywhere. Full list free. Box No. 7174. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES, M.B.A.D.A., Specialists in purchasing and 
selling Ships’ Figureheads; Hour glasses; Sundials; Globes; Pistols; 
Lanterns; dated Metalwork; unusual Carvings. Holywell Hill, St. Albans 
51065. i 


WANTED: Suits armour, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
ee tees J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. 


ee 
WANTED: 26th Napoleonic Gold Siege Coin Malta. Struck—Count 
Vaubois. 1799. Numismatic Bank of Malta, Boston 21, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE. PORTRAIT by Sir William Beechey. Private P 
Write Box No. 7175. y. ttivate Froperty. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS KNIGHTSBRIDGE require permanent confi- 
dential Secretary willing to assist on the sales side of the business. No 
previous antique experience necessary. Please state age, qualifications 
and salary required. Box No. 7177. pa int Sgr 
SS 
Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. : 
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P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND — 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


NIETTA CASSINARI 


ANTIQUES 
27 VIA VISCONTI DI MODRONE, MILAN (ITALY) 
Telephone 702-731 


¢. & D. ODONOGHUE 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Wictoria Parade. TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


Vliom wy oe 
YES Mester 
AE Dover Sige ee 


Hyde Park 4711 


H LG: HES ft.) PF RoLGESs 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 1960 Catalogue of English 
Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B. A. SEABY LTD.,65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


PAID FOR 


DiO:ReS: Eve Gt At Eames 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Welbeck 8934 


Jacques ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 


GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

FINE FABRICS 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE Galston 314 

EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


XXXVIII 


BY APPOINTMENT 


ANTIQUE DEALER 


= TO H.M. QUEEN 


ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. 


o 


Early XVIII Century German silver gilt Ewer and Dish of fine 
quality and in excellent condition by Gottlieb Mentzel, Augsburg. 
C. 1725. Length of dish 15 inches. 


An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


QUEEN VICTORIA. STREET, READING, BERKS? 


An attractive Charles II 
Porringer and Cover, 
1660. Maker: F.W. 


Height 5 inches. 
Weight 17 oz. 8 dwt. 


Established 1790 


Telephone: 53724 


Flemish Painters 
RA WITENSKI 


“For once in a way one can wholeheartedly agree with 
the publishers’ words on the inside of the dust cover, 
when they confidently offer the two books as “a majestic 
contribution to art history’. They are the result of the 
labours of twelve years—and what a monument to be 
proud of |’? FRANK DAVIS, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
With 924 plates, 16 in colour, 2 volumes 12 gns, 


The Predella 


from the 13th to the 16th century 


Ree eC EAVES © 


This magnificent volume reproduces in full fifty ex- 
amples of the predella, belonging to collections and 
museums throughout the world. Each predella is shown 
complete in black and white with two details in colour. 
With an explanatory text and notes on each painter. 
With 312 plates, 100 in colour, 12 gns. 


Faber & Faber Limited 
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European Art 


A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER This unusual book will be in- 
dispensable to the intelligent tourist in Europe. It will enable 
him or her to select at a glance the most important works of 
art, historical buildings and ancient monuments in more than 
800 places of aesthetic interest, in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain and Switzerland. At the same time it is a 
critical history of European art from the earliest times until 
the present day. A biographical section covers some 300 
famous artists. 470 illustrations (106 in full colour) and 8 maps. 


ok” x 64" 425 


NELSON 


; 
‘f 
4 
4 


HENDRICK VAN STEENWICK 1580-1649 : ANTWERP CATHEDRAL 


Panel 144 * 19% inches 


Fine Paintings 


ieee dl tT ZER GALLERY 


eke NsINGLON-HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: WESTERN 2647 CABLES: PULITZART, LONDON 


XLI 


VLAMINCK Outskirts of a Village 214 X 26 inches 


WILDENSTEIN 


ITALIAN PRIMITIVES—FRENCH XVIII CENTURY 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 


LONDON 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 0602 


NEW YORK PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


19 East 64th Street 57 rue la Boéttie Florida 914 


By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


By Appointment 
to F.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 
Jewellers By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


Bowenite carving of a Rabbit by 
Carl Fabergé, with cabochon ruby 
eyes set in gold. Height 14 inches. 


Circular gold Antique rouge box, enamelled opalescent pale peach 

on a guilloché ground with sepia simulated tree agate motifs 

and borders enamelled translucent orange with opaque white 

enamelled beads. By Jean Decle or Decq. Paris 1778. Diameter 
1? inches. Height 4% inches. 


Mid 18th Century Diamond Aigrette set in silver 
and gold, the Feather motif is detachable. 


MARTIN & CO. Ltd. 
OF CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
since 1806 


Telephone CHELTENHAM 2821 


G, K 
Viin-NO\ 
SNS 


Pair George III Silver Candlesticks 
Made in Birmingham in 1787 
by MaAtrHew BOULTON 


George III Silver Tea Caddy on stand 
Made in London in 1785 
by ANDREW FOGELBERG and STEPHEN GILBERT 


Promenade 


CARL ED EE AGN 


He WORER 


: VE a Ra 8, 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


DU DORSE@ Ur 
BROADWAY, WORCS. 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 


Dealers in Fine Old English 
17th and 18th century Furniture 


Fine early 18th century walnut bureau Bookcase of 
excellent colour and quality. Length 3 ft., depth 2 ft., 
height 6 ft. 7 in. 


Two of an interesting Set of nine late 17th century 
single Chairs. 


ALSO 


CHELTENHAM & MIDHURST 
Telephone 2509 W. SUSSEX 
Telephone 133 


Our extensive stock would make a visit interesting 
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MOUNT STREET LTD | 
LONDON 


Antique furniture 
hinese and European 


Works of Art 


12 Mount Street 


LONDON W.1 


elephone: Grosvenor 2858 


ables: BARGRO, London 


Chinese terracotta figure of Court Attendant with traces of white pigment decoration, 


274 inches high. HAN Dynasty. 


XLV 


BERENDT ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


67 DUKE STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W.1 


Telephone : Telegrams: 
MaAyFAIR 0929 FiroART, PHONE, LONDON 


A PAIR OF LOUIS XV ARMCHAIRS 


FINE FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL 
XVIIL CENTURY FURNITURE 


MANN & FLEMING (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
“7 a7 i Oe Bee oe 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Rare faded mahogany 
18th Century 
Card table. 


120? MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 | 
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Ne) bacniny 


eonneveuensesusepeecer 


A fine 16th century carved boxwood panel 
“Ecce Homo’ by Hans Schduffelin, contem- 
porary and close friend of Diirer. The 
panel is dated 1526 and has a finely 
patinated surface — size 14% X 11 inches. 


A small bronze bust depicting Aesop the Ethiopian, renowned through the ages 
for his Fables. The bronze, which is Italian 16th century, is of high quality but 
so far unascribed — height 5 inches. 


THE OLD Court House, THE GREEN, HAMPTON CouRT ~~ 


Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams : Wrenhouse, Hampton Court S 
\ 


\ 
~ 


6. John 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 
LONDON, W.! 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) _ Telephone: Oxford 4197 


ah 
sk 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES, 


ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 


An important Charles II Mirror with panels of stump needlework, showing 
the King and Catherine of Braganza. The frame in tortoiseshell moulding, 
and with original glass mirror. 4 feet high and 3 feet wide. 


Exhibited at the South Kensington Museum 1873. 


DUITS 


Ie: Dy. 


Finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


Go DW KES Rip ben 
SIMA MES’S, LONDON stem 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 
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Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


Antique Jewellery 


85 ROSE STREET 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


RALPH COX 


Og 7 


7 


Giallo HE 
Deere 


Tetephone 22463 


George | STAND 6 
Writing or CHELSEA 
corner Chair Autumn 
in mahogany. FAIR 


HARRY 


CHERNACK 
of Edinburgh 


PHONE CAL 3038 
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ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1783 


THE FERNELEY FAMILY (John, Sarah and Mary) 1830 
by 
JOHN FERNELEY Senr. 


Canvas size 44 = 56 inches 


EXHIBITION OF FINE OLD SPORTING PAINTINGS 


GEORGE SRUBBSPA-RIA., | WOOTTON, J. FERNELEY 
). F- HERRING Senr., H. ALKEN Senr., etc. 


OCTOBER 5th — OCTOBER 29th 


Illustrated Catalogues 2/6d in aid of The Guide Dogs for the Blind Association 


3 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone: HY De Park 3288 


HAL O’NIANS 


17th and 18th Century Paintings 


3*BUTESSTREER 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON S.W.7 


Tel: KEN 5729 


Venus and Cupid 
G. A. PELLEGRINI Venice 1675-1741 


Canvas size 344 x 274 inches (88 » 70 cms.) 


Important : 
Serpentine Chest 
of good colour 


with — 
fitted top drawer 


Length 3’ 6” Height 2’ 9” 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate 


WLAPLE & CO-ED. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. TEL: EUS. 7000. 
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O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 
1906-1960 


CARLO CARRA 


Futuristic, metaphysical 


and later paintings 


Be My Son 20 October - 13 November 


REGENT PAINTINGS, BY 


JANE LANE 


I2th-29th October 


PAINTINGS AND’ SCULPTURE FROM THE 19th & 20th CENTURIES 


At 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Members of The British B | G (G S 


of MAIDENHEAD 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Fine mid-17th Century 
oil painting on canvas, 
signed Beerstraaten. 


Dimensions 
4 ft. Gains >< 2) ft. Done 


Jan Abrahame Beerstraaten, 
born 1622, died in Am- 
sterdam in July 1666. He 
painted Winter landscapes in 
the Amsterdam district also 
maritime scenes. His paint- 
ings are represented in many 
Continental museums and 
a View of Genoa with Ship- 
ping is in the Louvre. 


se 


26025 0a 
HIGH’ STREES 
MAIDENHEAD 

BERKSHIRE 


TEL. 
(3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


KE ER IE EX IE IO OE EEX 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
on COLOUR MICROFILM 


Miniature facsimiles have been made of: 


BOCCACCIO the Decameron 
Dante, Divina Commedia 
Virgil, Eclogues and Georgics 
Pliny, Natural History 


For details of these and other MSS from Holkham Hall, 
the Bodleian Library or the Fitzwilliam Museum write to: 


MICRO METHODS LIMITED 


East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 
17 Denbigh Street, London S.W.| 


JUST ISSUED 


FINE 
BINDINGS 


A profusely illustrated Catalogue of 


WHE OE SE OE EXE 


Rare, Armorial and Decorative 
Bindings from the 16th 


7 5G 
to 20th Centuries SQL TAVATUVTATAVEVEALAUODETTACAUUVEATAOUVOVOUEDAUEOUOOEGOOOOUOUOOEOEOUOCOEOUAUEDOGEOEDOONOOOUOUOUEUEOOUEDOUOOUOOUOEO ELLE 


GALE RES Osimelee 


5 passage des Lions, Genéve 
Importante 


VENTE AUX ENCHERES PUBLIQUES de 
TABLEAU X MODERNES 
Le samedi I5 octobre 1960, dés 10h. avec reprise a 14h. 
EXPOSITION: GALERIE MOTTE, 5 passage des Lions 
Tél. 25-21-51. les 11, 12, 13, 14 octobre de 9h. a 2Ih. 
La vente aura lieu en présence de: 
M. Jacques DUBOURG, expert prés la Cour d’appel et le Tribunal 
civil de la Seine, 126 bd. Hausmann, Paris. Tel. Lab 0 246. 


Catalogue illustré envoyé sur demande. 


OEUVRES EXCEPTIONNELLES DE: 
BOUDIN — CHAGALL — COURBET — DERAIN — DUFY — FRIESZ — KLEE 
MANESSIER — MARQUET — MATISSE — PICASSO — RENOIR — SOUTINE 
DE STAEL — UTRILLO — VALTAT — VLAMINCK — VUILLARD 


SVUUTUVUAVEAOAVUAUOUUATOUOANADAOOODEOUAUEOOAEOTOUNOUOUOOUOUOUOOUOOOONOUOOUOUOUEOUOUOUEOUOUOUOOOONOUOONOUOOEONOUOOEOEUOONY 


i 


7 


PRICE 5/- 


* 
GAS, |) SAW Epa eles 
(EST. 189.) 


12/13 Grafton Street, London, W.1 


OE SE I OE OIE OE OE EE BE 


DE 


MUUTPUUELOELULELUP ELEC Uo 


SKIES 


NDT IE SE OE SO DE SE 


SUNN 


EYE LELE YELLE LELE DL S 


i 
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hk. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TWENTY SPECIALISTS 
BREAKFRONT 182 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 IN 
BOOKCASES IN STOCK Telephone: Kensington 3221 FINE BOOKCASES 


A fine quality Mahogany Chippendale Breakfront Bookcase, with scroll cornice and fret waistline 
6 ft. 2 in. wide 


Established in the City for nearly fifty years 


N. BLOOM & SON LTD ostostts  tuoxes nis. 1507 
> >. | 


Antiques, Furniture | 


and Works of Art 


PACKED & 
SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 


OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS | 


GANDER & WHITE LTD — 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


‘Happy and kumfi 
I shall be 
Gander & White 


him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


Empress Place, Lillie Road, S.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 


— 
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~ BY PETER ARCHAMBO 1740 


weight 52 ounces, 1 2} inches wide 


G. N. DAWNAY 


(Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 


Finest and Rarest in 


ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF 
Telephone: Cardiff 46888 


Private residence 


By appointment 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES - CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
IVORIES - JADES - MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL - MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS - ORMOLU + BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART - FURNITURE ° ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


LIV 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 


10 RYDER STREET ST. JAMES’S' LONDON S.W.1 


Telephones: WHltehall 2209, TEMple Bar 2509 


au] 
a 


EXHIBITION 


18th October—4th November 


[8th and 19th Century 


ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 


Landscape PAUL SANDBY 1725-1809 


Rue du Pelican, Paris THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS 1803-1874 


‘ertrude, Duchess of Bedford, delivering her daughter Caroline, ELIAS MARTIN 
fterwards Duchess of Marlborough, to Minerva for education. 1739-1818 


Who are today's patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 

men in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 
investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 
its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business jee you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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III THIAHIINY 


LENGTH -OPSSHELES « 
TOTALS HEIGH Taman. Fanaa” 
OPENING WIDTH ... 4 0” 
OPENING HEIGHT.... 


= 1) osmmmppoemeses | 


An important Adam period Chimneypiece of fine 


quality in Statuary and Dove Grey Marbles 


SS 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


WG 


282 NORTH END ROAD - FULHAM - LONDON - S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 
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A small size English breakfront-bookcase of the Regency 


period. Nicely grained rosewood in a soft mellow color. 


Brass grilled doors, pale green interior. 


7 ft. 6 in. high, 70 inches wide, only 154 inches deep (at ends). 


Write for information and particulars on 


authentic hand-made models available of the 


SILVER JULEP Cups PORCELAIN Doucuty Brrps 


by early Kentucky makers and others — Free color Brochure— 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


———— DIRECT IMPORTERS ———— 


Old Science Hill Chapel, Shelbyville, Kentucky 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisvilie and Lexington 


a 
MASTERPIECES OF ORIENTAL ART 
Stone - Bronze - Ceramics 


MON- 
DHAVARAVATI 


8th to 10th 
Century 


Stucco Head 
17” HIGH 


Write 
for 


Free Catalog 


WILLIAM H. WOLFF, INC. 


Far Eastern Gallery 
843A MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


YUkon 8-7411 Cable Address: Renwolff 


New Reprint of 
the 3rd (1762) Edition 


THOMAS CHIPPENDALP’S 
DIRECTOR 


The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director 


Introduction by RatpH Epwarps 
212 plates Cloth bound 
Edition limited to 1,000 copies 


£4 4S. ($13.00 in U.S. including packing, postage and insurance 
from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18) 


Published by The CONNOISSEUR 


Regardless of size or complexity 

you can rely on P & S to pack and 

forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


—————— || SSS SCS 
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Oil on canvas THE RUSTIC BRIDGE 254 X 304 inches 
; by 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 
(1776-1837) 


Exhibited Glasgow Loan Exhibition 1878, No. 248 


Recorded in Graves’ CENTURY OF LOAN EXHIBITIONS, Vol. IV, page 1841 


ACQUAVELLA GALLERIES 


119 East 57th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


TOM WIER 


From the Anne Morgan Collection 


18th century 


height 3$ inches 


TAMARA BROWN + 802 MONTGOMERY ST + JACKSON SQUARE + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA +» YU 1-2330 


ANTIQUES * PAINTINGS » FURNITURE * MARBLES * RUGS » TAPESTRIES * WORKS OF ART > BOUTIQUE OF DESIGN 
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had 
agg 


D'UNE FEMME 


chereneelelele,€: 0810/18. 0, 616: 610) 6: 0)8'6)016)4)€:0) 0/818 616.06 6106 0 6.610 0.6 0101016: 616.6 66 


PORTRAIT 


Canvas 32x 21 


Collection: 
Vollard 


LOUIS VALTAT 1869-1952 


HIRSCHL & ADLER 
alleries inc. 21 East 67th Street, New York 21 


SCOOSSHSSSHSHESHSSHSSHEHSHSHHSHSHEHSSSHSHESHSSHSHEHSHHHSTOSSHSHHSHSHSSHHSHSHHOHSHOHHHHESHHHHEHEEOES 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 55tTa ST.. NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-1462 


MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


ected: gy pee toy 
| i aa 


REGENCY BED OF ANTIQUED MELLOW ROSEWOOD 


Made to order in various sizes. One of 
many models on view in our showroom 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


PARKE-BERNET 
(GeMILILIENRIAEISY oleae 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUC LION FIRM “HOR 


ore Gt and 
Llerary Priperty 


Important collections sold in recent years at 
PARKE-BERNET included 
Mrs Joun E. ROVENSKY 
Grorces LuRcY 
ARNOLD KIRKEBY (Paintings) 
THELMA CHRYSLER Foy 
GOURGAUD ET AL. (Paintings) 
LILLIAN S. TIMKEN (Jewelry) 
WaLTeR P. Curys er, JR. (English Furniture) 
Museum oF MopERN Art BENEFIT 
totalling an aggregate of nearly $12,000,000. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 
mation regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will 
be sent to you Air Mail without charge. 


If You Contemplate Selling: details on 
PARKE-BERNET procedures, rates and other 
pertinent information are available through 
correspondence. Address 


Lesuigt A. Hyam, President 


Louts J. Marton, Executive Vice-President 
Mary VANDEGRIFT. ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice- Presidents 
Max BarTHOLET, Secretary & Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Henry Home Drummond 
by 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
(1756-1823) 


50 X 39 inches 


PebAsI ee 7th oO UREEL NEW YORK: 
INSk 


made in England 
Circa 1780 


Consisting of 
Mahogany center 
table with 
original pedestals 
and urns. 


Formerly in the 
collection of 
Henry Rogers 
Winthrop, 

and later 

in that of 
Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr. 


Table— 
72” wide, 
36” high 
2414” deep 


Pedestals— 
iy se Veh se BiH 


Urns and Pedestals— 


403-09 ROYAL ST.e NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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WEINMULLER 


Minchener Kunstversteigerungshaus 
Rudolf Neumeister 


MUNICH 
Brienner Strasse 14 (Almeida-Palais) 
Telephone: 295276 & 297889 
NEXT AUCTION 
7 and 8 DECEMBER 1960 


Private Collection 
of 


Consul OTTO BERNHEIMER of Munich 


LS 
i 
bE 
zt 
; 

’ 
: 
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BISHOP'S CROOK. Ivory, French, 

end |4th Century. Double-sided. 
Obverse: Madonna between two angels; 
Reverse: Crucifixion, with Mary and John. 
Diameter 10-3 cm. (4 in.) 


TAPESTRY, wool with silk. 
Brussels circa |510. 

Height 295 cm. x width 313 cm. 
(Sift; 10'n. x Mf) In.) 


ANTIQUE CARPETS - TAPESTRIES OF THE [5th-/8th CENTURIES 

NEEDLEWORK AND BROCADES OF THE 13th- 18th CENTURIES 

GOTHIC SCULPTURE - MEDIEVAL AND BAROQUE WORKS OF ART, 

ESPECIALLY IVORIES AND LIMOGES - ORIENTAL -+- LURISTAN 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE + PAINTINGS 


Also 


9 and 10 December 1960 
AUCTION OF 


VARIOUS OTHER PROPERTY 
ANTIQUE WORKS OF ART - CARPETS - FURNITURE - SCULPTURE - PAINTINGS 


Private View 25th November 1960 


Both Catalogues published mid November DM. !2.- & DM. 8.- 


PAINTING 
FURNITURE 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 


SKOLONE UU 


PORGERAES 
TAP Esl Rais 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Presenting 
AN OUTSTANDING ART 
AUCTIONESALE 
of 
IMPORTANT OLD MASTER 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


of 
The 16th, 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries 


including examples by 
RUBENS, COROT, JOHN CONSTABLE, PANNINI, 
BONINGTON, DAUMIER, DURER, GIOVANNI CASTIGLIONE, 
RICHARD WILSON, A. SISLEY, DE Larug, C. VAN Loo, 
DELACROIX, MONTIGCELLI, RosA BONHEUR, A. BROUWER, 
C. E. JACQUE, GEORGE MorLAND, L’HERMITTE, 
LAGRENEE, HENDRIK GOLTzIUSs, N. D1az 
and many others. 


This sale will be held at our galleries on 
NOVEMBER 4th and 5th 1960 
WITH A PREVIEW THE PRECEDING 5 DAYS 


Illustrated catalogues, $1.00 each, mailed on request 
JACOBY’S HOUSE OF ANTIQUES 
GORE: 


480 St. Francois Xavier Street, 
MONTREAL, P.Q., Canada 
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Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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JACOB JORDAENS 


UPITER AND MERCURY AS GUESTS OF PHILEMON AND BAUCIS 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34 St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
S.W.1 NvYo22 vhs 


Outstanding 


AUCTION 


in Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM 


The Bengt Johansson collection of 


e Paintings, including 
portraits of James Watt 
and M. Boulton by C. F. 
von Breda 


e 18th-century Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern 
ceramics 


e Signed 18th-century 
Swedish furniture 


e 18th-century French 
clocks and bronzes 


e Antique chandeliers 


LOBSTER AND CRAB by KOKOSCHKA 1946 


e Aubusson carpets 


e English and _ Irish 
18th-century cut glass 


Grbe le AlsIDN 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
ANCIENT and MODERN 


will be sold at auction 17th 
October and the following 
days at Ostermans Marm- 
orhallar, Stockholm 

On view 7th October to 
16th October 


Richly illustrated Cata- 
logue to be had on appli- 
cation through Trust 
Department of Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Fredsga- 
tan 2, Stockholm 


8 RUE DE DURAS 


PARIS 


Phone: ANJ. 25.99 


IIASA NN) Price 10 shillings 
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STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


EXHIBITION ANDRE. PLANSON 


SELECTED FURNITURE - TAPESTRIES - IVORIES 
HARD STONES : EXCAVATION PIECES 


Pieta 


BUREAU DOS D'ANE polychrome carved figure, 15th century, German 
OF THE LOUIS XV PERIOD 
Ce | CANOWVAA 
GALERIE OPERA JACQUES ARTAIN (antiquidades) maa 
30 AVENUE DE L’OPERA PARIS OPE. 22-50 Fue do Alecrimilt/1al 1 LISBOA 2 Telephone 28343 
wae — He ener 


LXVII 


W.Wingate eIohnston td 


Established 1815 
Head office: 
gi-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.i 


also at: LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 


NEW YORK - MONTREAL ~-— ETC 
Packers - Shippers - Insurers 
Custombrokers = Travel Agents 
%0z.£5.0.0 oz. £8.8.0 1o0z.£13.0.00 20z. £22.0.0 40z. £38.0.0 
MATHIEU In the front line of contemporary art 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


GUIETTE DEGOTTEX COMPARD 
A. POMODORO G. POMODORO 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


BELGIUM BRANCH: 172 09:79 GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
44, Bd. de Waterloo — BRUXELLES 253, rue Saint-Honoré — PARIS | — Téléphone Opéra 32-29 


Elegant’ Homes deserve 


LAMPS & SHADES 


NITA MILLER 


Lampshades made to order quickly and efficiently by highly skilled needlewomen in our own workroom. 


a 


Designers Nita and Lyn Miller offer expert advice on colour, size and style. 


NITA MILLER 63A GROSVENOR STREET LONDON WI MAYFAIR 095! 
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THE FIFTEENTH CONNOISSEUR 
YEAR BOOK which will be 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


AK BOOK 


FOR 1961 


published mid November, is 

a landmark for the discerning 
book-buyer. This magnificently 
illustrated and well-bound 
annual contains a wide variety 
of original articles. An 


unusual present of lasting value 


Contents include: 


LENNOXLOVE: Scottish Country House 
Looking at English Georgian Houses 
Portuguese Tiles in Lisbon 

Japanese Art in Cornwall 


The Glass of Frederick Carder 
(Corning Museum of Glass, New York) 


Chandeliers 


The Paradoxes of W. R. Sickert 


English Sporting Buttons 

Old Master Drawings 

Persian Art 

Trent House: American Country House 


English and American Fire- and Hand-Screens 


OUT NOVEMBER 1960 


Price 30s. per copy 
by post 32s. or 


U.S.A. 5 dollars 


The art of Sir William Russell Flint, R.A. 


Furniture Makers to the English Court in the 
18th Century 


Decorated Papers in the Hirsch Collection 


PORPEVOOPOOAUOVOEEOURODUEEOEEODEEGEEEDESOCEEEEEOOGOEPREDOODOODOUOOOOEOOEOULOLOEREEYEREOUOVADNUNUUREEEOEEEOOSUOEGEDDSUOQONLGEOOSEEGDOQSEOVEDERVEDAEOEOUODOOUOEDOODODOOORODAOOORODDOGOODSONOEDOEOEVOOONODODOOODEDODOOEOEEOOHREDSEOEDOOSUSOOSODSOSUDAEDOEDOEDSODERONEOEOOREVEOOREUOUOOOOEOOOUONOUOOOECOEEONOONDT 


PLEASE ORDER YOUR YEAR BOOK NOW 


THE CONNOISSEUR “YEAR BOOK’ IS NOT INCLUDED IN ANY SUBSCRIPTION 
but you are invited to order it through your bookseller; or to send 32s. (or five dollars), direct to London, 
for a copy, which will be mailed to you from London immediately on publication. We much regret that late 
orders may be disappointed. 


If ordering by mail, Please send your early remittance to: 


The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18. 
[See over 


The ART Quarterly 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE of the connoisseurship 
of art, addressed to collectors, art historians and 
students of the fine arts; an essential source of 
authoritative information about the arts in America. 
A feature of special interest is the checklist of 
important recent accessions of museums in the 
United States and Canada, including graphic and 
decorative arts. This is the only complete and 
permanent record of museum accessions published 
in the United States. 


Edited by E. P. Richardson and Paul L. Grigaut 
Secretary: Marion B. Owen 
5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Price $6.00 per year; $1.50 per copy 


Advertising Representative: Peter Magill 
115 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


Available in due course Volume XV 1959/60 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and there 
are more than 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 


(Volumes IV to X, XII and XIV, covering 1948-59, are 
also available at £2. 10 each.) 


INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 
ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 
of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


published by Kunst und Technik Verlag Ltd. 
8 Lipowskystrasse, Munich 25 

sale agent ALEC TIRANTI LTD. 
72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
(Mus 1165) 

advertisement J . Arthur Cook 

Be 9 Lloyd Square, London, W.C.1 
(TERminus 6315) 


ORDER FORM 


To: The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18, England. 


Please forward 


Thirty-two shillings or Five Dollars (U.S.A.). 
Name 


Address 


copy of The Connoisseur YEAR BOOK 196l, for which | enclose remittance of 
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Indian Sculpture. 12th Century 


C.T. LOO & C 


48 Rue de Courcelles 
PARIS 


41 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SPECIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


Savonnerie, period Louis XIV, black ground with 
bouquets of polychrome flowers. 


1.60 m. x 2.10 m. 


CATAN 


129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


PHONE BAL 41-71 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES (IRELAND) LIMITED 


Licensed Valuers and Auctioneers of Fine Art 
27 & 28 Clare Street, Merrion Square, Dublin 


ANNOUNCE THE SALE BY AUCTION IN THEIR DUBLIN GALLERIES 


on 


WEDNESDAY, 9th NOVEMBER, at 2-30 p.m. precisely 


IMPORTANT AND FINE PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


(as well as a few pictures by 19th century Artists) 


THE ENTIRE COLLECTION OF A GENTLEMAN 


2 npn 


T. GAINSBOROUGH, 1727-1778 


The collection includes paintings by or attributed to: 

Angelis, Jan Brueghel, Pieter Brueghel the Younger, Dirk Bouts, 
Backheusen, van Bassen, Bassano, Constable, Lucas Cranach, C louet, 
Chardin, Gerard Dou, Delacroix, Degas, Elsheimer, Floris, Gainsborough, 
Guercino, Giordano, Jacomo Guardi, Goya, Hondecoeter, Jordaens, Manet, 
Mercier, van Orley, Palamedesz, Rossetti, Rubens, Renoir, Robert Raeburn, 
Sciavoni, Steen, Turner, van der V. enne, Valdes Leal 
and other Dutch, Flemish, English, Italian Artists. 


In all nearly 100 pictures 
On view during October and up to date of sale 


Catalogue fully illustrated 12 /6 post free on application 
(If required by Air Mail, U.S.A. & Canada; 12/6 extra) 


ANTIQUE SILVER FROM IRELAND 


Pair of double-lipped Sauceboats, by Samuel Margas, London 1726-7. George I. Length 84 inches, 
height 2? inches, width 4 inches (excluding handles), weight 36 ounces. 


i 5 d a Stand, by John Edwards, London 1721. George I. The contemporary Arms are 
Bee ob Waitin Cludde of Orelton, Co. Salop. Sheriff of that County in 1723, and his wife Martha, 
daughter of Peter Langley of Burcott, England. Height of Jugs 8 inches; diameter of Stand 5{ inches. 

Weight 69 ounces. 


Beeis WINE it —- 


Tel: Dublin 73865 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


Girl seated by a River Oil painting on canvas 
Signed and dated 1871 Size: 34 x 20 inches 
Jean Jacques TISSOT 


Exhibited: Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield 
Tissot Exhibition, Cata No. 10 


We desire to purchase paintings and 


water-colours by old and modern masters 


LEGER 
GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 
ESTABLISHED 1892 HYDE PARK 2679 


13 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, wW.! 


BRUSSELS, !13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 
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HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS 
90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


HENRY SPENCER 
& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A, (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour W. E. Peck) F.A.1. H.C. P. Spencer, ACACE 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 
of the contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Thursday and Friday, 3rd and 4th November 
At Elsham Hall, Lincolnshire. By order of Captain J. Elwes. 


[8th Century Furniture, Georgian and Modern English Silver, 
Prints and Engravings (surplus to requirements). 


(Illustrated Catalogues 2/6 each in course of preparation.) 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


DLO ROLL RRO PLP OL OR 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) % 

91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. x 
Telephone: 3347-8 ’ 
VALUATIONS FOR ALI PURPOSES ; 


DDD ODIO LD 
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BIGGINS GALLERY 


30 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 0795 


OCTOBER 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
AU CIRQUE 


RARE REPRODUCTIONS 


AND LITHOGRAPHS 


Front 


ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


Woman combing her hair 
Signed, dated and numbered 
Archipenko 1915 7 


Rear 


THE WORLD'S BIGGES BIBUYERS 


Discerning buyers appreciate the many advantages of dealing with members. 
A booklet price 5/— post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving the names and 
addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works of 
art who are members of the Association will be forwarded on application 


to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 and 2102 
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~ LEONARD KNIGHT 


PNG SEREET, 9ST... JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.! 


TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 7370 CABLEGRAMS: KNIGHTIQUE, LONDON 


RANT TNC ST 
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A superb pair of Chippendale carved 
mahogany torcheres or candle-stands. 
Height 4 ft. 5 in. Circa 1760. 


From the collection of the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Howe, Penn House, Bucks. 


tg 
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BY APPOINTMENT : : 
BY APPOINTMENT 


SPINK & SON LTD. 
EST. 1772 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


ANCIENT ROMAN MARBLE LIFE-SIZE BUST OF A MAN 
ist Century, A.D. 


PMIDUTE TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER — 14 


A date between 1740 and 1745 is given to this outstanding and beautifully-figured English mahogany enclosed bookcase- 


cabinet, with fine applied carving in high relief, which has been acquired by Leeds Museum for Temple Newsam House 


from Messrs. Norman Adams, Ltd., 8-10, Hans Road, London, S.W.3. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work ofart which a British antique 


dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 
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MIL'TON-2 


Northamptonshire Home of the Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam 


ye 


ide has been seen in the previous.article how the family of Fitz- 
william, for centuries possessed of extensive estates, was greatly 
enhanced in political and territorial status by the marriage of 
William, 3rd Earl Fitzwilliam to Lady Anne Watson-Wentworth 
in 1744. As though in anticipation of this significant event the 
Earl two years previously was created a baron of Great Britain. 
Until that time he enjoyed Irish titles only, in virtue no doubt of 
the lands he owned in Ireland. These were originally acquired by 
his ancestor, Sir William, at one time Lord Deputy and Lord 
Justice of Ireland under Queen Elizabeth, and subsequently 
Governor of Fotheringhay Castle, when Mary Queen of Scots 
was imprisoned there. Two years after his marriage the 3rd Earl 
was raised to an English viscounty and earldom. 

The 3rd Earl, having transformed one side of his Elizabethan 
house at Milton, and most of the interior into a Palladian 
residence under the architect, Henry Flitcroft, died in 1756. 
His son, the 4th Earl, reaped the fruits of his father’s ambitious 
alliance. In 1782 his uncle, the 2nd Marquess of Rockingham, 
after a brief spell of glory as Prime Minister, died. Thereupon the 
nephew came into possession of great resources, including 
Wentworth Woodhouse in Yorkshire, one of the largest country 
houses in England, and those lands, which had been acquired 
perhaps in the thirteenth century by an ancestor of Thomas 
Wentworth, tst Earl of Strafford, Charles I’s brilliant, ill-fated 
President of the Council of the North. The 4th Earl then spent 
most of his remaining years—he lived to be eighty-five—at 
Wentworth, and Milton went into temporary eclipse. 

Before inheriting Wentworth, however, the 4th Earl continued 
to embellish Milton. As though his father’s Palladian alterations 
were not enough, the son, on coming of age, and in expecta- 
tion of an early marriage, called upon the services of Sir William 
Chambers. Chambers was in 1770 an established architect. He 
had the year before succeeeded Flitcroft as Comptroller of the 
Royal Works. Hence perhaps his connection with the Fitzwilliam 
family, and Milton. His exterior alterations to the house 
amounted to little more than the curious, and certainly interest- 
ing attic windows on the north front. They are semi-circular and 
tripartite in shape, with just a hint of concession to the Gothic in 
the decoration of the spandrels. Inside, Chambers’s work was 
quite extensive. It occupied him three years. 

Family tradition ascribes (No. 1) the Large Dining Room 
formerly the Library) to John Carr of York. Carr’s northern 
origin and association (from 1782 to 1806) with Wentworth 
Woodhouse, where he built the stable block, and Mausoleum, 
snd carried out various alterations to the house, make the ascrip- 
jon quite feasible. On the other hand, there is no apparent 
tylistic reason why Chambers should not have been the author 
of the Dining Room. The wide bowed window wall, the elegant 
Pompeian plaster ceiling (now painted two shades of grey, the 
sentral oval being primrose), the delicate cornice, and the 
"rench feeling of the chimney-piece in Carrara marble, accord 


}randest room at Milton: the Bal 


By James Lees-Milne 


with Chambers’s known designs. In this room hang no less than 
eight pictures by Stubbs, including the well-known frieze (No. 2) 
of Mares and Foals, and a portrait of Whistlejacket with two 
other stallions. They were painted for Lord Rockingham, of 
whom while still a young man, Horace Walpole wrote caustic- 
ally in 1756: “This Lord loves nothing but horses’. The long 
mahogany side-board and four semi-circular side-tables (No. 3) 
en suite, have fluted aprons with ormolu plaques, of which the 
carved shield motifs correspond fortuitously with those on the 
wall frieze. Fortuitously—because the furniture, like the pictures, 
in this room came from Wentworth. Over the fireplace hangs a 
splendid and altogether rare Chinese Chippendale mirror (No. 4), 
the frame japanned and parcel-gilt. Perched precariously on its 
crest sits a grotesque ape, wearing a tricorne hat (see D.E.F., 
Vol. ii, p. 341). 

There is in any case no disputing Chambers’s authorship of the 
grandest apartment in Milton. This is the Ball Room (see 
frontispiece). It is approached by Flitcroft’s staircase (Nos. 
5, 6 & 7), of which the scrolled wrought-iron balusters are 
entwined with gilt floral wreathes as delicate as feathers. Flit- 
croft evidently purloined this design from Kent, whose staircase 
at No. 44 Berkeley Square, and balustrade of the entrance hall at 
Holkham, are of identical pattern. On the Staircase Landin 
hang four landscape views by Jan Griffier (No. 7) of which the 
one of Richmond Hill is dated 1746. They face a large Stubbs of 
two leopard cubs at play (Nos. 5 & 6) over the staircase. The 
bombé-fronted commode in kingwood, with carved and gilded 
angles and legs, dates from about 1755, and is considered to be 
English. 

The Ball Room occupies both the centre of the piano nobile 
and the second floor of Flitcroft’s south front (see previous 
article). It is lit by the great Venetian window, two high windows 
on either side, and five lesser windows above (see frontispiece). 
These have been ingeniously adapted by Chambers to his 
scheme of dividing the room into three sections, of which the 
central is vaulted by an almost imperceptible saucer dome, and 
the two flanking ones are barrelled. The plaster dome spandrels, 
and the plaster ceilings are of those chaste patterns in which 
Chambers prided himself. For he would not subscribe to the 
fussiness, and what he termed the ‘crinkle-crankle’ of the Adam 
brothers’ decoration, which throughout the 1760’s and 1770's 
was the rage. The ground colour of walls and ceilings is apple 
green, whereas the shallow relief work is greyish white. Cham- 
bers intended to introduce gold to the enrichments, but this was 
never carried out. Instead, what gold there is has been amply 
provided by the picture frames and furniture. The magnificent 
ten-foot tall candelabra with branched clusters, and the arm- 
chairs in the richest Venetian style, were designed by Kent for 
the Whistlejacket room at Wentworth Woodhouse. Further 
colour is introduced by the rich earthy brown of the needlework 
backs and seats of the chairs, and the predominantly rose pink 


1 Room (67 feet long * 23 feet 6 inches wide), designed by Sir William Chambers. On the end wall 


angs Van Dyck’s William 2nd Earl of Strafford and the Ladies Ann and Arabella Wentworth. The gilt furniture was designed by William 
‘ent for the Whistlejacket room at Wentworth Woodhouse. Colour and other photography by A. F. Kersting. 
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1. The Large Dining Room (formerly the library) 
traditionally ascribed to John Carr of York. 


2. Mares and Foals (canvas, 40 X 75 in.), painted for the 
Marquess of Rockingham in 1762 by George Stubbs for, 
his receipt states, ‘the sum of One Hundred and ninety 
four pounds, five shillings for this and 4 other pictures’. 


3. One of four semi-circular side-tables seen in No. I. 


4. This mirror, with frame Japanned and parcel-gilt in 
the Chinese taste (94 x 48 in.), c. 1760, was in the English 
Taste in the Eighteenth Century Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy (1955-56: No. 230) and can also be seen in No. I. 


5, 6 & 7. The Staircase Landing. Stubbs’ Leopard Cubs 
(canvas, about 48 < 60 in.) can be seen in Nos. 5 & 6, and 
in No. 7 the four interesting landscape views near London 
(21 X 31 in.) are by Jan Griffier (died 1750), two of them 
being signed and dated 1746. The gilt chairs are en suite 
with those in the Staircase Hall below (see part 1). 


8. The Tea Room, decorated in deep Sung blue. For the 
carved black and gold japanned cabinet see The Dictionary 
of English Furniture (Vol. 1, p. 80, fig. 32). 


9. An English commode in the French style in the Tea 
Room. 


Aubusson carpet. On the walls hang two cartoons by Reynolds, 
the Shepherd Boy and the Adoration of the Shepherds (which last 
includes the artist’s easily identifiable figure) for the Chapel 
windows at New College, Oxford, and several full-length 
portraits of historic as well as family interest. Some of these were 
formerly at Wentworth. They include Charles I and his Queen 
by Mytens and Van Dyck, which belonged to Thomas Went- 
worth, rst Earl of Strafford; the first Duke of Buckingham by 
Mytens; Lucy Hay, Countess of Carlisle, who was thee mistress 
of Strafford; and a state portrait of the 2nd Marquess of Rock- 
ingham in his robes. 

A door from the Ball Room leads into the Tea Room (No. 8), 
and a whole suite of apartments on the north front. The Tea 
Room walls are painted a deep Sung blue. The eighteenth- 
century carpet of French design was embroidered and signed by 
Mary, Marchioness Dowager of Rockingham, the Prime 
Minister’s mother. The set of chairs and a sofa, in the French 
manner of Robert Adam, is upholstered in coral pink. The most 
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to. The Library, access to which is obtained from the Tea Room. The large carpet is in 
shades of coral, oatmeal and green, and above the chimney-piece is a Pannini of the Roman 
Forum. 11. One of the finest ceilings which Chambers designed for Milton is in this 
Peterborough Dining Room, or Boudoir. It is decorated in smoke blue and pale pink. 
12. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ painting of Charles William, Viscount Milton (painted in 1789) 
seen in No. II is reflected in this fine carved and gilt Chippendale mirror, which, with the 
side-table below, is one of a pair. 


13. The Chinese Wallpaper Bedroom, the paper for which has been dated at about 1748. It is thought that this paper may have been 
ordered especially for the house, as Flitcroft’s alterations were finished in 1750. 


striking piece of furniture is the richly carved, black and gold 
j japanned cabinet, described in The Dictionary of English Furniture 
as ‘in Chippendale’s early manner’, and dated about 1740. In the 
window stands an English serpentine-fronted commode (No. 9), 
with ormolu enrichments in the French style. The portraits 
include the regicide, Colonel John Hutchinson, and his wife and 
biographer, Lucy, both by the Cromwellian painter, Robert 
Walker: Sir William Fitzwilliam, Earl of Southampton, the 
builder of Cowdray Castle, by Holbein; and George Gower 
_(a self-portrait), holding a palette. Over the painter’s shoulder is 
suspended a pair of scales, on which his compasses are made to 
“outweigh his coat of arms. An Isaac van Ostade of peasants 
carousing, and a School of Fontainebleau painting (Apollo and the 
Nine Muses) conclude a list of some of the treasures in this room. 
On this floor a further large room has been made into the 
Library (No. 10) by the removal here of the eighteenth-century 
bookcases from the old library downstairs, which is now the 
Dining Room. The great carpet, in shades of coral, oatmeal and 
green, reflects the pattern of the ceiling, with which it is con- 
temporary. Over the chimney-piece hangs a Pannini of the 
Roman Forum. The ceiling of the Peterborough Dining Room, 
or the Boudoir (No. 11), is one of the finest which Chambers 
designed for the house, the framed rectangular centre in smoke 
blue being surrounded by squares and half-squares in palest pink. 
The cighteenth-century parcel-gilt chairs have recently been 


covered with Elizabethan appliqué needlework of sprays of 
flowers, backed with canvas. The needlework was found in the 
house, preserved in mint condition wrapped in contemporary 
pieces of paper, on each of which was written in ink, often with 
the date, either a description of each nosegay, or the name of its 
needle-woman. One piece of paper, for example, reads ‘the 
peach blome’, another “Mrs. Lisbys worke ended the xxiii 
of october 1593’. The portrait on the right of the chimney-piece 
(No. 11) is of the much painted Charlotte Ponsonby, Countess 
Fitzwilliam, now a middle-aged woman, by Reynolds (in 1784). 

Lastly, one of the most remarkable rooms in this splendid 
house is the Chinese Wallpaper Bedroom (No. 13). Experts have 
interpreted certain Chinese characters to give the date 1748. The 
paper, consisting of separate square and rectangular panels 
stretched on canvas, may have been ordered especially for the 
house, since Flitcroft’s alterations were finished in 1750. On the 
other hand the ceiling, cornice, doorcases, and dado wainscot 
of this room show no traces of chinoiserie, being, indeed, straight- 
forward Palladian features. The paper panels are of scenes 
apparently unrelated to one another, being of ladies in gardens 
beside blossoming shrubs, a large ship in a harbour, a bowl of 
flowers, a tea-pot and cups, a feather, a fan, a pair of spectacles. 
Each scene is contained within a fret border. The paper is most 
delicately painted on a ground, which has assumed over the 
years a subdued, overall shade of cinnamon. 


I. The Chapel of St. John the Baptist in the 
church of S. Roque, Lisbon: an Italian 
masterpiece by architects Salvi and 
Vanvitelli made in Rome to the King of 
Portugal’s order between 1742 and 1744. 
The large panels are carried out in Mosaic, 
after painting supplied by Masucci. 


Italian Silver 
in Lisbon 


By Carlos De Azevedo 
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T is not generally realized that one of the finest collections of 

Italian baroque silver is to be seen in Lisbon. There, apart from 
the rich work of Portuguese silversmiths, is another notable 
collection of foreign silver: the famous Germain plate of which 
readers of The Connoisseur may remember an article published in 
January, 1955 (‘The Apotheosis of the Rococo Silversmith’s 
Art’ by T. & E. Crombie). In Lisbon also is the splendid Paul 
Storr silver in the collection of the Duke of Palmela. 

The Italian silver with which we are here concerned belongs to 
the Chapel of St. John the Baptist in the Church of S. Roque in 
Lisbon, and constitutes one of the most lavish displays of Roman 
baroque silver of the mid-eighteenth century. Several objects 
disappeared in the early nineteenth century but no explanation 
has been found to account for the loss of a gold chalice and a gold 
monstrance together with important works by Antonio Arighi, 
Pietro Bertetti and others; although it is known that in 1808 a 
great deal of religious silver was sent to the Mint. However, 


2. Monumental candlestick, by Giuseppe Gagliardi: one of a pair some 8 ft. in height and 
weighing over 700 lbs. On the base of one is engraved: JOSEPH GAGLIARDI ROMANUS 
HOC OPUS SEX ANNORUM PERFECIT ANNO MDCCXXXXIXx. 

3. Giuseppe Gagliardi: detail of one of the great candlesticks (No. 2). 


4. Pair of candlesticks by Giovanni Sannini. 


5. Altar crucifix by Giovanni Sannini: height approximately 6 ft. 
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there are still over thirty rich pieces in the collection—some of 
them truly monumental—and, fortunately, the names of all the 
silversmiths as well as of all the other artists and artisans who 
worked on this elaborate project of John V’s, have been pre- 
served for us (Cf A Capela de S. Joao Baptista erecta na Igreja de S. 
Roque, by Sousa Viterbo and R. Vicente de Almeida, Lisbon, 
1890, containing the documents exchanged between Lisbon and 
Rome on the subject of the chapel). 

The famous chapel, in itself a complete repository of Roman 
art of the time, was built in Rome between 1742 and 1744 by 
Salvi and Vanvitelli on the Portuguese sovercign’s orders. 
Through the existing correspondence it is interesting to note 
that most of the planning was carried out by the Lisbon court. 
In this John V was aided by his chief architect, German born and 
Italian trained Friedrich Ludwig, also known as Ludovici, and the 
actual correspondence was handled by a certain Father Carbone, 
a Jesuit of some prestige. In Rome, the Portuguese chargé d affaires 


6. Cartegloria, by Antonio Vendetti: an admirable example of Roman 
baroque style. This was for use only on feast days. 


7. One of four silver-gilt reliquaries by Carlo Guarnieri. 


8. Altar-front, in silver and lapis-lazuli, originally intended only for use on 
St. John the Baptist’s day: designed by Antonio Arighi. 


found the artists and supplied all the information needed by the 
king. The latter knew exactly what sort of chapel he wanted and 
he was standing for no alterations to his plans. Indeed, when on 
26th October, 1742, the order for the design of the chapel was 
sent to Rome, it already contained certain directives: the exact 
location of the mosaic panels, where there were to be doors, 
where he wanted a balustrade, etc. The following year (6th 
February, 1743) he criticized drawings sent from Italy pointing 
out, amongst other things, that an essential frieze was missing 
above the architrave, adding that in a chapel such as this it wa 
absolutely imperative, that all the architectural orders be com- 
plete. These and other comments caused some stir in Rome, but, 


packed by an excellent architect who was always very sure of the 
echnical details as well as of certain matters of principle, eventu- 


lly the king’s orders were duly carried out. 


Great sums of money were spent on this rich specimen of 
oman baroque, which was gradually raised in the vicinity of the 
1azza del Populo. Only the richest materials were used, and, 
part from the chapel, all the silver and vestments were also 
brdered in Rome from the best known artists of the time. Orders 
ere placed to buy the best kinds of marble and in this Pietro 
Paolo Rotoloni used at least twenty different varictics. Italy was 
ombed for the finest stones required for the mosaic panels, large 
quantities of ‘German silver’ were bought, Masucci supplied the 
paintings to be copied in mosaic by Mattia Moretti, experts like 
rancesco Guerrini and Silvestro Doria worked metals, Corra- 
ini fashioned two great Carrara angels. Even minor details were 
entrusted to artisans of the greatest reputation in Rome. Finally, 
owards the end of 1747, the chapel, which had already been 
blessed by the Pope, arrived in Lisbon. The work of re-crecting 
and finishing the complex structure in S$. Roque in fact took 
some years. John V did not see it completely finished, as he died 
1750, and it was only two years later that the mosaic experts 
ere finally called in to assemble the big panels. 
Of all the treasures belonging to this chapel, now preserved in 
a small museum, nothing surpasses the magnificence of the silver. 
spite of the many individual characteristics of all the different 
items (some 27 silversmiths at least worked for the project), it is 
obvious that they must have worked to a master plan, since all the 
objects are easily identified among the other silver in the museum 
d all are in silver-gilt. The ‘architectural’ construction of some 
of the bigger pieces, the use of certain familiar decorative ele- 
ments like flying angels or putti, seated figures, broken pediments, 
the imposing, stately style, the refinements in finish: all this is 
apparent in the most diverse objects commissioned for John V’s 
chapel. Clearly the Italian silversmiths concerned delighted in 
this opportunity to produce extravagant baroque fantasies en- 
tailing the greatest technical difficulties and exuberant decoration, 
yet always retaining the solidity of Roman art. This is particu- 
larly true of the two monumental candlesticks by Giuseppe 
Gagliardi (No. 2), where decoration soars in true baroque 
fashion. They are also remarkable for the sculptural quality of 
certain details, like the flying angels and the kneeling figures. 
And although some of the smaller objects are quite as outstanding, 
nevertheless Gagliardi’s great work marks one of the highest 
points ever attained by Italian silversmiths. These candlesticks 
were certainly the crowning achievement of his career, as he 
died in 1749; the same year that they were finished according to 
the inscription on the base. 


Of the other existing candlesticks, those by Giovanni Sannini, 
much smaller but still weighing almost 80 Ibs. each, show a 
similar type of design for the upper part of the stem (No. 4), thus 
confirming the unifying spirit which presided over all the work. 
The most successful of the smaller candlesticks, however, are the 
three pairs by Tomasso Puliti, Francesco Salci and Angelo 
Spinazzi, of three different sizes: a magnificent ensemble of 
which the centre piece is the elegant altar-cross by Sannini (No. 
5). Again, the angels on the upper part of the cross recall an 
identical detail used by Gagliardi. The entire set—candlesticks 
and cross—was to be used only on festive days, a special bronze 
set having been made for daily use. Some of the bronze work for 
the chapel is also equally outstanding, particularly the famous 
triple lamp-hanger (by Angelo and Giuseppe Ricciani) drawn by 
Pietro Verschaffelt on detailed instructions from Lisbon, and the 
handsome doors by Silvestro Doria. 
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9. Censer (marked L.G. on the base). All the objects bear the Portuguese 
royal arms. 


No less notable than the candlesticks are the three elaborately 
decorated cartegloria (No. 6) by Antonio Vendetti, with reclining 
figures on the broken pediments—an Italian feature soon intro- 
duced in the characteristic carved gilt altarpieces of Portugal— 
and the text engraved on a wavy plaque of silver imitating a 
parchment, another baroque touch of fantasy. Baroque fantasy, 
however, is carried even further in the four reliquaries by Carlo 
Guarnieri, two of them strongly architectural in conception, 
with Solomonic columns and niches, the others (No. 7) of a 
lighter and more pleasing design, with a rich casket supported by 
two winged angels on billowing clouds, the whole topped by 
graceful flying angels and putti, and giving the illusion of floating 
in the air, in the best baroque tradition. 

A number of items, like the before mentioned candlesticks, the 
cartegloria and the cross, were duplicated in bronze thus sparing 
the richer silver objects for special days. This was another 
extravagance of the Portuguese king and, naturally, added to the 
cost of the chapel. Apart from the marble altar-front, another, 
and very special one, was ordered. This was in silver and lapis- 
lazuli and was for use only on St. John the Baptist’s day. This 


remarkable work (No. 8) was designed by Arighi, the central 
plaque executed by Agostino Corsini, and the angels by Bernar- 
dino Ludovici, in a more subdued style, and was intended for use 
with the Puliti-Salci-Spinazzi candlesticks. We can get an idea of 
the splendid original effect as the candlesticks and the cross are 
still exhibited today on top of this altar-front. 

In addition to the bigger pieces already mentioned, there are 
several smaller objects of exquisite design and workmanship 
which must be included in the masterpieces of S. Roque. Among 
them, the Bell, the Purifier, the Snuffer, the Censer, the Cruet 
and the Incense Box. These show a somewhat different style. 
Three of them are illustrated here (Nos. 9, 10, & 11). The incense 
box, has through the centuries been traditionally conceived, like 
a ship and the Italian artist (mark L.G. on the base) looked for 
inspiration to a gondola-shaped vessel of great beauty, where the 
wavy pattern of lapping waves, favoured by baroque artists, 
helps in creating movement. It is like a funerary boat gliding 
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A list of the silver belonging to the chapel : 


Altar-front (silver and Box for the 

lapis lazuli) Eucharistic wafers 
Two candlesticks Snuffer 

(Gagliardi) Pyx 


Six candlesticks Purifier and dish 


Cruet and dish 


Incense box in the 
shape of a boat 


Two candlesticks 
Altar crucifix 
Four reliquaries 
Chalice 

Bell 

Ewer and dish 
Three cartegloria 


Censer and spoon 


Three lamps 
(silver and bronze). 


A list of silversmiths who worked for the chapel: 


Piroli, Matteo 

Pozzi, Lorenzo 
Princivalli, Francesco 
Puliti, Tomasso 


Alessandris, Paolo de 
Arighi, Antonio 
Baislach, Francesco 
Belli, Vincenzo 
Bertetti, Pietro 
Bononi, Bartolomeo 


Salci, Francesco 
Sannini, Gio: Felice 
Caporali, Lorenzo de Smitti, Francesco 
Carozzi, Gio: Battista 
Doria, Silvestro 
Gagliardi, Giuseppe 
Gigli, Antonio 


Smitti, Gaetano 
Spinazzi, Angelo 
Tantardino, Carlo 
Tofani, Filippo 
Vaccari, Pietro 
Vendetti, Antonio 


Grassi, Gaetano 
Guarnieri, Carlo 
Maglie, Simone 


10. Incense-Box in the form of a boat. It appears that this and 
the censer were designed by Antonio Arighi but executed by 
another, who signed L.G. 


11. Cruet, by Antonio Gigli. 


smoothly on the waters. John V’s rich chapel, with its silver and 
vestments, cost an enormous amount of money. The estimates 
were greatly exceeded and on 2nd September, 1749, an English 
ship sailing for Italy carried the final payment in the form of 40 
gold bars. Thus came to an end the story of the Salvi and Van- 
vitelli chapel. 

It is easy to appreciate that this overwhelming display of 
Italian baroque art made a deep impression on Portuguese silver- 
smiths: and naturally Portuguese silver clearly shows Italian (and 
French) influence throughout the eighteenth century. This is not 
surprising when one considers the great vogue for foreign art in 
Portugal during John V’s reign, which covered the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Yet it is also true that Portuguese silver- 
smiths had already evolved a characteristic Portuguese style long 
before the arrival of the S. Roque silver by the mid-century. This 
isstill knownas ‘Joanine’ style. The impact in Portugal of the Italian 
silver here described, is a matter which is still awaiting study. 
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HE process of transfer-printing on ceramics, begun at the 
Battersea enamel factory in 1753, and applied to porcelain by 
obert Hancock at Bow and Worcester, is properly speaking an 
nglish invention; and, in view of its subsequent importance in 
ramic history, a proper source of pride to English people. That 
e technique was taken up on the Continent of Europe in the 
neteenth century is a commonplace. It is not, however, so 
enerally realized that it was practised there a mere decade after 
ts invention in England. 

Those who visited the Exhibition ‘Three Centuries of Swedish 
ottery at the Victoria and Albert Museum in the Spring of 1959 
ay recollect two cases of faience (tin-glazed earthenware), made 
espectively at the Rérstrand and Maricberg factories, which 
ere decorated with printing in black. The English equivalent of 
aience—delftware—is very seldom indeed decorated by this 
echnique (except in the case of the numerous tiles printed by 
adler and Green), and then apparently only at Liverpool. It is 
ery probable that, when once the basic idea of transfer-printing 
was taken up in Sweden, whether inspired by English practice or 
as an independent discovery, a period of experimentation was 
necessary to adapt the process for use on a tin-glaze. 
There is some doubt about who should take the credit for in- 
oe the technique in the Swedish factories. The traditional 
iew has always been that it was due to a certain Anders Stenman, 
who had been a blue-painter at Rérstrand.' There has been re- 
cently, however, a tendency to attribute it to Nicolas Pierre 
Berthevin, the French arcanist who came to Marieberg in 1765, 
and who succeeded to the direction of that factory when the 
founder, Johann Ludwig Eberhard Ehrenreich, left to go to 
Stralsund in 1766.? The matter deserves investigation. 

Tradition has it that Anders Stenman, independently of any 
English inspiration, discovered the technique of transfer-printing 
ut R6rstrand in 1766. An objection to this version of Stenman’s 
priority has, however, been found in a Marieberg vase (No. 1) 
dated 18th January 1766, which is decorated with flowers painted 
in blue, but also with butterflies and insects printed in black.® It 
has furthermore been pointed out that by 1768 Stenman had 
‘ransferred his services to Marieberg, and that on 11th April of 
that year a number of plates with printed decoration were sub- 
mitted to the College of Commerce to ‘show an invention, new 
in this kingdom, of printing on porcelains, Director Berthevin 
having worked out the methods of printing; it is hoped that by 


|G. H. Strale, Réstrand och Marieberg, Stockholm (1870), pp. 127, 159-161. 

The theory that Berthevin introduced printing at Marieberg appears to have been 
irst propounded by F. H. Hofmann, Das Porzellan, Berlin (1932), pp. 87, 158 
where, however, he makes the curious statement apropos Marieberg: “wo tibrigens 
Jer Maler Stenmann (sic) als Erfinder gilt (seit 1766)’.) Hofmann’s view is followed 
sy Carl Hernmarck, Marieberg, Stockholm (1946), and by Michéle Meyer de 
Schmid, who has recently contributed greatly to our knowledge of the last years of 
Berthevin’s life (‘Service du Baron de Breteuil: Faience de Marieberg’, Cahiers de la 
Yéramique, 10 (1958), pp. 66-79, and insert of Marieberg marks). 
See Sale Catalogue Rérstrands Keramiska Samling, Stockholm (A.-B. H. Bukowskis 
<onsthandel, 16-17 September, 1926), Lot 387, pl. 17. The vase bears the mark of 
he Ehrenreich period, and the date, in blue. See also pp. 94-95 below. 


Transfer-Printing on Swedish Faience 


this means prices will be at least halved’. The implication appears 
to be that Berthevin was responsible for the printing, and con- 
sideration of his subsequent career certainly lends weight to the 
notion. 

When Berthevin left Marieberg in 1769, his exact movements 
are unknown. In February, 1769, Johan Liliencrantz, the pro- 
prietor of that factory, wrote to the Swedish Ambassador in 
Copenhagen asking him to keep an eye on Berthevin, then in 
Copenhagen to recruit some French porcelain-experts for Marie- 
berg.® Berthevin’s reputation was probably at a low ebb at this 
juncture owing to Marieberg’s economic decline, and it is very 
likely that whilst in Copenhagen he took his opportunity to slip 
away. He next turns up in The Hague in September of 1769, 
where, by virtue of a connection in the French Embassy, he 
obtained a recommendation to Baron von Cornet, the local 
representative of the Elector Palatine, Carl Theodore.* Von 
Cornet reported that Berthevin had sent him a memorial asking 
to be allowed to introduce at the Elector’s porcelain factory at 
Frankenthal a ‘process of printing on porcelain’ discovered by 
himself. Von Cornet added that he had seen very satisfactory 
examples of the Swedish faience decorated in this way, and 
attached Berthevin’s memorial to his report. This claims that one 
man in an hour can decorate more porcelain by his process than 
24 painters could do in a day, adding that the process had been in 
use in ‘his factory in Sweden’ for more than two years. The actual 
name of the factory appears never to be mentioned in the Palatin- 
ate archives, no doubt because Berthevin did not wish his claims 
to be investigated. 

After various vicissitudes in his negotiations with the Palatinate 
Government, Berthevin appears to have reached the Frankenthal 
porcelain factory, and there fulfilled his undertaking to instruct a 
nominated member of the staff in his secret process of printing in 
blue on the raw porcelain before it was dipped in the glaze and 
fired. By great good fortune, we possess an eye-witness account 
of Berthevin’s procedure. One of two witnesses delegated to 
watch the work was a certain F. J. Weber, who worked at 
Frankenthal from 1770-72,7 and who, in 1798, published a book 
on The Manufacture of True Porcelain.’ He describes how an im- 
pression was taken on paper from a copper-plate by means of an 
ordinary engraver’s press, and continues: ‘this design, which was 
printed off on the paper, now had to be printed off afresh on to 
the porcelain. About this last trick of the process (‘Kunstgriff’) 
there was now much ado made, it being treated as a great secret 


4 Arvid Baeckstrém, Rérstrand och dess tillverkningar 1726-1926, Stockholm (1930), 
pp. 69-70. The word ‘tryckformarna’, here translated as ‘methods of printing’, is 
very vague, and may refer to no more than the actual plates used. See p. 96 below. 
5 Hernmarck, p. 107. 

6 Information regarding Berthevin’s activities in the Palatinate is to be found in 
Emil Heuser, Porzellan von Strassburg und Frankenthal im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 
Neustadt an der Haardt (1922), pp. 114 and 143. 

7W. B. Honey, European Ceramic Art... a Dictionary, London (1952), s.V. 

8 Die Kunst das achte Porzellain zu verfertigen, Hanover (1798). The passage dealing 
with Berthevin occurs on pp. 23-24. 
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... He then points out that the process is essentially similar to 
that used in transferring a print to glass, and continues: “The whole 
secret, however, was soon revealed, so that one workman 
whispered to the next that one fixed the print on the porcelain 
with white of egg.® In relating how the trials of this colour- 
printing turned out, however, I must acknowledge that those 
colours which had very little flux added succeeded nicely, whereas 
those which had their usual addition of flux, and which constituted 
the greater part of the colours, yielded a poor impression, the 
passages where the copper-plate showed fine detail failing com- 
pletely. Only the so-called ‘Ferne’!’—a colour which was only 
used for outlining and hatching the green pigment, and which 
had very little flux added—turned out a complete success.’!! This 
account clearly relates to overglaze-printing in enamel-colours, 
which seems definitely not to have been a success on the Franken- 
thal hard-paste porcelain. Far more important, however, was 
Berthevin’s use of blue-printing on the raw porcelain before 
glazing. In all the reports to the Electoral Government, stress is 
laid on this process, which Berthevin considered his greatest 
secret, and which he swore he had not divulged to any living soul 
other than the mysterious widow Pinet, who accompanied him 
on his travels and purported to be his sister. Together they were 


® This is borne out by Berthevin’s recipe book, cif. Meyer de Schmid, Pb Gee 

10 This word means ‘Distance’, and in the context may be taken in the sense of 
‘offscape’, to represent the delineation of the scene as opposed to the washes of 
(green) colour over it: but it may have a completely different and obscure meaning. 
11 This presumably was a black pigment such as Berthevin had been used to at 
Marieberg. A contract between Berthevin and the Electoral Government dated 
30th December, 1769, refers specifically to a beautiful black and green of which he 
had already supplied examples. His recipe book contains two formulae for ‘a 
black for printing’ (information kindly supplied by Mlle. M. Brunet). 


1. Covered vase, faience painted with flowers in high-temperature blue, 
and printed with birds and insects in black over-glaze. Mark: three crowns 
and ‘8 MB—E 18/1: 66 3.’ Marieberg, dated 18th January, 1766. Height 
9 in. National Museum, Stockholm. 


2. Base for a cruet, faience showing crest printed in outline but not over- 
painted, from the de Breteuil service. Mark: three crowns, MB in mono- 
gram, ‘B’ 14 68’, and ‘BL NV.’ Marieberg, dated 14th October, 1768. 
Length about 13} in. National Museum, Stockholm. 


3. Plate, hard-paste porcelain with printed decoration in underglaze-blue. 
Mark: ‘CT’ ( in monogram) and ‘H 7’, in underglaze-blue: ‘I’ and ‘o’, 
incised. Frankenthal, probably 1770. Diameter 9 in. Historisches Museum 
der Pfalz, Speyer-ain-Rhein. 


obliged to sign a statement in the following terms: ‘Je fais serment 
de n’avoir donné a personne dans l’univers le secret de limpres- 
sion de la porcelaine en bleu sur le biscuit et de n’avoir donné 
celui de limprimer sur la glasure que dans la fabrique de Suéde’. 

Although it has been decried, Berthevin’s process of underglaze- 
blue printing on hard-paste porcelain was a genuine achievement. 
That it was actually practised we know from preserved examples 
(No. 3) #*, although it is probable that the hostility of the factory 
staff to the new process soon led to its suppression. 

One of the terms of Berthevin’s contract was that in return for 
divulging his secrets of transfer-printing, he should be assisted to 
set up a factory in the Palatinate for making faience and cream- 
coloured earthenware which could be decorated by the printing 
process (but not in blue). Mosbach was finally selected as the site 
for this new factory. 

The faience factory at Mosbach was started by Berthevin in 
1770, but he left in 1772. In this time very little progress appears 
to have been made, and Johann Samuel Friedrich Taennich, who 
succeeded him in 1774, made it clear in a memorandum that the 
factory had hardly got going under Berthevin.* Very little 
printing can have been done there." 

After 1772 Berthevin again disappears from the ceramic 
record. In 1774, however, he appears to have applied in vain for a 
post at Sévres.!® In 1775 he was installed as Director of the 


oo Eleusenetie salsa esse 
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4 See Hofmann, p. 158. 

® Cte. X. de Chavagnac et Mis. de Grollier, Histoire des Manufactures francaises de 
porcelaine, Paris (1906), p. 529. 


4. Plate, faience with printed decoration in black. Mark: ‘Rorst. 1 1 /4 
XXXL’ in purple: ‘HS’ incised. Rérstrand, about 1770. Diameter 9} in. 
Rohsska Konstsléjdmuseum, Gothenburg. 


5. Plate, faience with printed decoration in black. Unmarked. Rérstrand, 
about 1770. Diameter 93 in. Roéhsska Konstsléjdmuseum, Gothenburg. 


6. Basket, faience with printed decoration in black. Mark: three crowns, 
‘MB’ in monogram, ‘4 x 5 { 71’ and interlaced C’s. Length 8} in. Marie- 
berg, dated 6th June 1771. Réhsska Konstsléjdmuseum, Gothenberg. 


‘poteries pour les Colonies’ at the Chateau de Chaumont.'* In 
March of that year, Parent, Intendant of the royal porcelain 
factory at Sévres, wrote to Le Ray, the proprietor of Chaumont, 
asking him for the loan of Berthevin’s services for a short while. 
The request was granted, and a little later Parent wrote to Le 
Ray: ‘M. Berthevin should demonstrate to Madame de Chau- 
mont his talent for printing an engraving in red camaieu on the 
bottom of a Chinese porcelain plate, or on some other porcelain 
base, which he will fire to fix the colour. This trial should be 
undertaken in order to inspire confidence in the possibility of 
printing on porcelain. If he wishes, I will send him some reject 
plates of faulty porcelain for him to try with.’?” 

There can be little doubt that it was to demonstrate this pro- 
cess that Parent required the services of Berthevin in March, 1775, 
for the first service of S¢vres with printed decoration was ordered 
about 1776-77 for the Empress Catherine II of Russia.'* 

In May, 1775, Berthevin wrote to Parent again offering his 
services to the Sévres manufacture, but again they were declined. 
In July of the following year he wrote once more, this time 
offering to impart certain ceramic secrets, and revealing that he 
was a very sick man. Two months later he was dead. Ironically 
enough, the little notebook containing his secrets was sent to 
Parent by the Abbé who had buried him, in return for a gratuity 
to the sister who had cared for him in his last illness. On pp. 30- 
31 of this book is Berthevin’s recipe for printing on porcelain.*° 


16 Meyer de Schmid, p. 74. 
1” ibid., pp. 74-S5- 

18 jbid., p. 75. 

19 ibid., pp. 76-77- 

20 jbid., pp. 73-74. 


It is clear from all this that during the last five years of his 
working life Berthevin was indeed an expert in the technique of 
printing on ceramic materials. If, however, he learned it at Marie- 
berg in the period 1766-69, he cannot claim to be its originator 
on the Continent. There are several pointers to suggest that this 
is the true state of affairs. Hofmann hinted that Berthevin might 
have learned the craft of printing in England,*! and this suggestion 
is taken up and strengthened by later writers.*? There seems, 
however, to be no more evidence for this assumption than for 
that which accredits him with a period of work at Mennecy. 
Furthermore, it is clear that when he was taken on at Marieberg 
he was thought of primarily as a modeller and secondarily as an 
arcanist. In the records of the ‘manufaktur-kontor’ (Office of 
Manufactures) for 1765 it says of Berthevin that he ‘is held to be 
especially clever at modelling and throwing’.** In his contract, 
dated oth January, 1766, Berthevin undertook to make models of 
all kinds for porcelain, faience and cream-coloured earthenware.*4 
He appears to have been called in to replace Johann Buchwald, 
who was primarily a modeller, as well as being an arcanist, on 
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22 e.¢, Hernmarck, op. cit., p. 108. 
23 Hernmarck, p. 104. 

24 ibid. 
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7. Potpourri vase and cover, faience with printed decoration in black, after Boucher (see No. 8). Marks: 
three crowns, ‘MB’ in monogram, and ‘B { 68 BE”’ Marieberg, dated 9th February 1768. Height 15} in. Rohsska 


Konstslojdmuseum, Gothenburg. 


8. Engraving L’ Amour Vendangeur by Etienne Fessard after F. Boucher. About 1760. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


the latter’s leaving Marieberg for Eckernférde, in Schleswig- 
Holstein. Berthevin is known to have made a number of models 
for Marieberg,** and when he got to Mosbach, his first pre- 
occupation appears to have been with ‘expensive models and 
moulds for groups’.?? Had Berthevin understood the printing 
process in 1765, it would surely have been one of the chief strings 
to his bow, and could hardly have failed to be mentioned in his 
contract. When he went to Frankenthal, it was this secret above 
all that he desired to purvey. 

The evidence in favour of Stenman should now be considered. 
In the passage from Strale, to which allusion has already been 
made (Note 1) and on which the traditional view is based, the 
words run: ‘Anders Stenman transferred from Rérstrand to 
Marieberg . . . taking with him a discovery which he had made 
of, as the words run, “printing with ink” (my italics). Strale’s 
pioneer work was largely based on archival research, and it can 
only be assumed that when he writes “as the words run’, he is 
quoting from a document which has since been lost to sight: this 
assumption is vastly strengthened by the fact that he spells the 
Swedish word for indian ink (‘tusch’) as if it were a French word 


© K. Hueseler, Geschichte der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Fayence-Manufakturen im 18. 
Jahrhundert, Breslau (1929), pp. 39-40, 47. 

26 Hernmarck, pp. 107, 117-119, 129. 
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(‘touche’), and is almost certainly transcribing the actual words of 
the original.?* 

Anders Stenman was an apprentice painter at R6rstrand in 
1752, and became a journeyman there in 1755.2° In 1759 he 
applied for permission to transfer to Marieberg, but was refused. 
In a taxation document of 1767 he is shown as still at Rérstrand; 
but in the corresponding list for 1768 he is shown as at Marieberg. 
If Stenman was the inventor of the printing process at Rérstrand, 
it may be asked, how came it that the painted and printed Marie- 
berg vase referred to above is dated 18th January, 1766? This 
objection is easily overcome. It was the habit at Marieberg to 
mark even pieces which were destined to be left undecorated, 
these marks being in high-temperature blue and fired with the 
glaze. In the event of enamel decoration being added, the painter 
normally annexed his mark in enamel. The Marieberg vase in 
question, after having been lost to sight subsequently to being 


sold in 1926, has recently been acquired by the National Museum, 
“8 T am indebted to Fréken Karin Melin, Assistant Librarian at the National 
Museum, Stockholm, for advising me that: ‘The Swedish word “‘tusch”” meaning 
a black colouring-stuff is a loan-word from the German. The German word 
“tusche” has also a more general meaning of colour and the German verb “‘tuschen”’ 
—to paint with “‘tusch”—is probably derived from the French verb “‘toucher” in 
the meaning “‘to lay on colour”’. As it was very common to use the French way of 
spelling in Sweden in the eighteenth century it is very likely that they would have 
preferred to spell the word “touche” ’. 

29 Rorstrand factory archives. In 1755 he was still an apprentice, at the age of 17. 
Later that year he is shown as a journeyman, with the comment: ‘Slow worker’. 
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Stockholm (No. 1). It is decorated in high-temperature blue with 
sprays and sprigs of flowers, and it is fairly evident that the printed 
decoration has been added without great regard to the propor- 
tions of the spaces available (note especially the large butterfly to 
he left of the illustration). It is evident that the vase is an experi- 
“mental piece, for it is quite abnormal for Marieberg faience to be 
corse with printing combined with decoration in other 
colours (apart from the great de Breteuil service).*° The most 
likely explanation of these exceptional features is that the vase 
was originally considered complete with only its flower 
decoration, and that it was withdrawn from stock for purposes of 
_ experiment with the new technique. There is therefore nothing 
against the printed decoration’s being somewhat later than the 
date inscribed on the vase.*! 

There is, furthermore, another difficulty in the way of the 
_ supposition that Berthevin originated ceramic printing in Swe- 
den. This is that the technique was certainly practised at Rér- 
_ strand (Nos. 4 & 5). The situation is readily understandable if 
_ Stenman went from Rérstrand to Marieberg with his secret; less 
_ so if Berthevin originated the process at Marieberg. 
_ There is, furthermore, one special feature of the Rérstrand 
| printed wares which has not apparently hitherto attracted any 


_ 80 See Meyer de Schmid, /.c., and No. 2 here. 
_ $1 Hernmarck, p. 136. 
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attention. It is that many of them (e.g. No. 5) have the impressed 
or incised marks “S’ or ‘HS’ (or perhaps “SH’). If the mark is 
indeed ‘HS’, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the letters 
stand for “Henrik Sten’, the senior journeyman (‘verkgesill’) at 
the factory. This man was an apprentice-thrower at Rérstrand in 
the late 1740’s and became a journeyman-thrower in 1753 or 
1754." In September, 1768, he transferred to the Marieberg 
factory,** where he was destined to succeed Berthevin as manager, 
on the latter’s absconding in 1769. In 1767, the manager of the 
Rérstrand factory was Jakob Orn, who had previously been a 
journeyman painter.** It is therefore extremely probable that 
Sten was in effective charge of the throwing- and moulding-shop, 
where an incised or impressed mark would necessarily be made if 
it were to be added at all (normally these marks ‘en cru’ are 
accompanied by other marks in high-temperature blue or en- 
amel colours). The exact significance of these marks appearing 
on the pieces destined for printing is obscure.** They may very 
well, however, denote the use of some special body adapted to 
the glaze on which the printing occurs (it is a notable feature of 


32 The RGrstrand factory archives show him as an apprentice thrower in 1752, but 
as a journeyman thrower in 1754. In 1755 he is characterised as a ‘good-natured 
and industrious worker’. 

33 Baeckstrom, p. 31. 

34 Baeckstrom, p. 29. 

35 It does appear occasionally on pieces with other types of decoration (cf. Baeck- 
strom, p. 113), but is far more common on printed faience. 
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9. Engraving Le Few by J. Daullé after F. Boucher, about 1760. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

10. Plat-de-ménage, faience with printed decoration in black, after Boucher 
(see No. 9). Marks: three crowns ‘MB’ in monogram, Ss 9724 WwW 5.” 
Marieberg, dated 28th March 1772. Length 215 in. Réhsska Konstslojd- 


museum, Gothenberg. 
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Ita. Stand for a flat-iron made from an engraved copper- 
plate (a) inscribed Anno 1773 Mariaeberg Stockholm; (b) 
reverse with unfinished engraving of higher quality than that 
shown in 11(a). Nordaska Museet, Stockholm. Photo of 11(a) 
National Museum, Stockholm. 


the printed Rérstrand faience, for example, that it frequently 
takes ona pinkish tone, although this is admittedly not peculiar to 
it alone). Whatever the significance of the incised or impressed 
marks to the technical working of the factory, they have con- 
siderable chronological importance, if indeed they stand for ‘Sten’ 
or ‘Henrik Sten’: for since he transferred to Marieberg in Sept- 
ember, 1768, it would follow that the Rérstrand plates with these 
marks were made before that date.** Since printing at Marie- 
berg was still, on 11th April, 1768, evidently only in a compara- 
tively experimental stage (see above, p. 91), it is difficult to see 
how, if the process was copied at Rérstrand from Marieberg, it 
could have been developed at the former factory in the brief 
space of, at most, some six months. On the hypothesis that Sten- 
man was the inventor, however, the story is easy to understand. 
The process was evolved at Rérstrand*’ for some time prior to, 
say, the end of 1767; then, on Stenman’s moving to Marieberg, 
taken up and perfected at the latter factory. This order of events | 
would also account for the superior quality of the printing at 
Marieberg (Nos. 6, 7, 10), where there was time to adapt and | 
perfect an invention already partially developed elsewhere. | 
Berthevin’s rdle in the affair would no doubt lie in the more | 
tasteful selection of subjects for printing (Nos. 7-10)** and in| 
assuring a higher quality of engraving—both spheres in which, as | 
a Frenchman, he would have the advantage of his Swedish | 
colleagues. That there was some decline in standards after his 
departure is suggested by a curious object in the Nordiska Museet, | 
Stockholm (No. 11). This is an iron-rest, formed from what was 
clearly once an engraved copper-plate from the Marieberg | 
factory; for in the lower margin on one side (No. 11a) are | 
engraved the words: Anno 1773. Mariaeberg Stockholm. The 
engraving on this side shows a lamentable decline in quality from 
that of, for example, the pieces here illustrated in Nos. 7 and to: 
since the reverse (No. 11b) is much better engraved, it may be _ 
supposed that an old plate was re-used in 1773. Neither design, so_ 
far as is known, is found on any existing piece of Marieberg 
faience.?® 

In conclusion, it should be noted that at the end of August, 
1769, Ehrenreich advertised printed wares made by the Stralsund | 
manufacture.*° This throws little light on the situation in Sweden, | 
for Ehrenreich, who was probably in contact with Marieberg | 
throughout, might have been inspired by Marieberg’s example to 
introduce the process at Stralsund. It is, however, not improbable | 
that he was already experimenting with it before his departure 
from Marieberg in 1766, possibly in liaison with Stenman at | 
Rérstrand. The germ of the idea may even have been with | 
Stenman in 1759, when he applied for transfer to Marieberg. 


** Tam indebted to Dr. Carl Hernmarck for the observation that both printed and 
painted examples of Rérstrand exist which are marked with the incised ‘HS’ but 
dated as late as 1773, five years after Sten’s transfer to Marieberg. There would, 
however, be nothing against the decoration at a later date of biscuit pieces marked 
in this way. 

*? It has been pointed out by W. B. Honey (op. cit., s.v. Transfer-Printing) that the 
apparently close connections between Rorstrand and the West of England delft- 
ware factories might account for the transmission of this technical process. 

°° In 1767 Berthevin had obtained permission to import, duty-free, ‘paintings 
prints and drawings’ as exemplars for the Marieberg painters’ shop. 
*® Lam indebted to Dr. Carl Hernmarck for drawing my attention to this object. 
ie hee ye p. 35: R. Marsson, Die Stralsunder Fayencefabrik, 1757-90, Berlin 
1928), p. 44. 


Gauntlets and 
The Meyrick Society 


_ By Sir James Mann 


1. Gauntlet of hour-glass form. Italian, second half of the 


fourteenth century. Lent by Mr. Claude Blair. 


S ECOND only in interest to the helmet is that part of the 
harness worn by our forefathers, which was designed to 
protect nature’s beautiful piece of mechanism—the hand.’ These 
words formed the opening sentence of the Baron de Cosson’s 
description of the Exhibition of Gauntlets organised by the Royal 
Archaeological Institute in 1883 (Archaeological Journal, XII, 272). 
It followed the classic Exhibition of Helmets and Mail of 1880. 

Three-quarters of a century later the Meyrick Society, a small 
group of collectors of arms and armour, of which the Baron de 
Cosson was a corresponding member, celebrated its seventieth 
birthday with a dinner in the Hall of the Armourers and Brasiers’ 
Company of London on 3rd May, 1960. The Society is a strictly 
private one and holds small informal monthly meetings in the 
houses of members, but every ten years it has formed the habit of 
dining together and enhancing the occasion with an exhibition 
drawn from their own collections or those of their guests of the 
occasion. 

In 1931 (it should have been in 1930) they held an exhibition of 
helmets; in 1940 of swords, an occasion which was described in 
The Connoisseur of September of that year; andin 1950 of daggers. 
This year the choice fell on gauntlets. It has always to be some- 


thing small enough to be portable and yet interesting in itself. 
One can hardly envisage an exhibition of ear-pieces or of tassets, 


which are essentially incomplete when apart from their adjuncts. 
It is encouraging to see that in variety and even in quality the 
exhibition of 1960 compared very favourably with that of 1883, 
and this after fifty years of intensive collecting by wealthy in- 
dividuals and rich institutions which have withdrawn so much 
material from the market. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the last fifty years have seen two great wars, a 
slump and an inflation that have resulted in the release to the sale 
rooms of a vast amount of material which was firmly locked up 
in the armouries of the historic families of Europe until 1914. 
Pride of place in the 1960 exhibition must go without question 
to the rare gauntlet of the fourteenth century (No. 1) contributed 
by Mr. Claude Blair, a guest of the Society. It is made in one 


piece, of hour-glass form, with flaring cuff which enables the 
wrist to be bent without the need of articulation. Best known of 
its class are the two copper-gilt gauntlets hanging with the Black 
Prince’s monument in Canterbury Cathedral. These retain a few 
of their tiny finger plates. The well-known examples belonging 
to the great family Riistkammer of Count Trapp at Churburg, are 
the only ones apart from Mr. Blair’s still preserved in private 
hands. There are also the well-known pair in the Ressman Col- 
lection in the Bargello at Florence, and a pair which Messrs. D. 
and R. Gilyard Beer discovered at Ripon Cathedral. These were 
published in The Connoisseur of September, 1941, where the present 
writer gave a list, so far as could then be compiled, of all known 
specimens of this rare group. 

Mr. Blair’s gauntlet resembles a single one in the Bargello in 
having a close-set series of rivets to hold the lining glove placed 
round the edge of the cuff. It was until recently in the very exten- 
sive collection of Signor Luigi Marzoli at Brescia, who obtained it 
from a small collection of arms and armour in an old house near 
Pavia called Vescovera. It belongs to the era of Sir John Hawk- 
wood, the famous soldier of fortune who operated in North 
Italy in the latter years of the fourteenth century in the pay of 
one city state or another. His exploits inspired Conan Doyle's 
The White Company. On which side was Mr. Blair’s gauntlet one 
wonders? On Hawkwood’s or della Scala’s? So great was the 
fame of the ‘father of strategy’ that Richard II gave leave to his 
widow to have his body transferred to England and he was buried 
at Sible Hedingham in Essex, where a table-tomb without efligy 
in a canopied recess in the parish church is traditionally said to 
be his. 

After this splendid beginning it is regrettable that there was no 
example to illustrate those elegant gauntlets of the fifteenth 
century, with their pointed cuffs and delicate flutings and punch- 
ings in the Gothic style. If Mr. Cripps-Day had not generously 
presented to the Tower of London Armouries some fifteen years 
ago an Italian mitten gauntlet of this century it would worthily 
have filled this gap in the sequence. Mr. Cripps-Day, one of the 
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2. Pair of German bell-cuffed gauntlets of the early sixteenth century. Mr. 
Martin Holmes. 


3. Pair of German fluted gauntlets, c. 1515. Sir James Mann. 
4. Fluted gauntlet with the Nuremberg mark, c. 1520. Mr. R. T. Gwynn. 


5. Fluted gauntlets for the left and right hands, contemporary, not a pair, 
German, c. 1520. Mr. J. F. Hayward. 


6. Gauntlet embossed, etched and gilt, from the Radziwill Armoury. 
German, c. 1515. Sir James Mann. 


7. Mitten Gauntlet, German, c. 1520-30. Mr. William Reid. 
8. Mitten Gauntlet, German, c. 1535. Mr. Howard L. Blackmore. 


9. Gauntlet, embossed with acanthus and parcel gilt. Milanese, c. 1535-40. 
Mr. A. R. Dufty. 
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two Vice-Presidents of the Meyrick Society, is its oldest member, 
having been elected in 1915. Those were the days when Sir Guy 
Laking could generally be counted on to exhibit something 
exceptional at the monthly meetings and whose hospitality to 
members has become legendary. 


The sixteenth century was richly represented at Armourers’ 
Hall. This is a period about which we know much more than we 
did forty years ago. The German armourers of that time are no 
longer merely names to us. Modern research has been able to 

isolate much of their work from the mass of anonymous pro- 
ductions. The exhibition devoted to the Innsbruck armourers 
held in that city in 1954 was particularly enlightening, thanks to 
the labours of Dr. Bruno Thomas and Dr. Ortwin Gamber. 


Mr. Martin Holmes, the present Secretary of the Society, lent 
a pair of bell-cuffed mitten gauntlets with plain borders of the 
early years of the sixteenth century (No. 2). The only decoration 
_ takes the form of lines of engrailing. 


There were several examples of the fluted gauntlets typical of 
many German armourers of the first quarter of the century. One 
pair (No. 3) lent by the President, has the flutes grouped in threes, 
the broad knuckle-plate is embossed en torsade, and the borders 
are twisted in an elongated form rather than roped. They date 
from c. 1515 and came from the collection of the late Sir Henry 
Farnham-Burke, Garter King of Arms. Slightly later in date is 
the single gauntlet belonging to Mr. R. T. Gwynn (No. 4) which 
bears the guild-mark of Nuremberg on the border of the cuff and 
another mark, that of the armourer. Very similar to it are two 
fluted gauntlets, for left and right hands, a second glance at which 
shows that they are not a pair; for the right hand one has es- 
calloped borders to the lames. These were lent by Mr. J. F. Hay- 
ward (No. 5). 

The gauntlet for the right hand (No. 6) lent by the President has 
a narrow tubular cuff and is etched and gilt with bands of orna- 

ment consisting of rosettes, parallel bars and engrailing. It came 
from the large armoury of Prince Radziwill at Niecwicz,which 
was sold at Christie’s on 29th June, 1926 (Lot 126). In the same 
sale (Lot 69) was a detached visor with similar ornamentation 
and both must have formed part of a complete armour of un- 
usual character. The nearest parallel seems to be the boy’s armour 
of Charles V at Vienna which was the work of Konrad Seusen- 
hofer of Innsbruck (c. 1512-14). An unfluted gauntlet of this 
period was exhibited by Mr. William Reid (No. 7). It is plain but 
for occasional lines of toothed ornament and the cuff is encircled 
with a double band of roping. Another solidly-made example of a 
plain mitten gauntlet was lent by Mr. H. L. Blackmore (No. 8), 
also a guest. It must be a little later in date, perhaps dating from 
the 1530's, for the cuff is pointed but not acutely. Note the arc- 
shaped ‘shoulders’ at the knuckles and the planes on the cuff. 
These connect it with certain armours of the period, e.g. in the 
Wallace Collection. 

So far, with the exception of Mr. Blair’s fourteenth-century 
gauntlet, all the exhibits have been of German make, but Mr. 
A. R. Dufty, a past Secretary of the Society, changed the sequence 
with a fingered right-hand gauntlet that must have belonged to 
an Italian armour of great richness (No. 9). The florid embossing 
takes the form of acanthus leaves in relief, black on a gilt ground, 
and the metacarpal plates and finger lames are embellished with 
foliated ornament, also gilt. It retains part of its original lining 
glove. One thinks in this connection of the work of Caremolo 
Modrone of Milan, who was armourer to the Dukes of Mantua 
until 1543. His work can be seen in the rich gift of armour which 
the Duke of Mantua gave to the Emperor Charles V in 1536 and 
is still preserved in the Real Armeria at Madrid. This gauntlet was 


formerly in the Cozens-Smith and W. H. Fenton Collections. 

We come now to two exhibits with English connections. 
Firstly to a pair of gauntlets of modern workmanship made by 
Mr. E. H. Smith and M. A. Davies in the workshop of the 
Tower of London to complete the Greenwich armour of Lord 
North (No. 11). The original gauntlets have long been lost, and 
the truncated arms always looked ungainly without them. Restor- 
ation is often debatable, but when it does not involve touching 
the old, and in this case comforts the eye by completing an 
ensemble, it is fully justifiable. And especially so when the work 
has been so finely carried out, as in this case, requiring both 
consummate skill in a difficult medium and sympathetic under- 
standing of forms in three dimensions. To assist in making them 
a Greenwich gauntlet preserved in the church of Wootton St. 
Laurence, Berkshire, was very kindly lent for the purpose by the 
Vicar and Churchwardens. 

Also historically English, though probably made abroad, is a 
pair of mittens from the last surviving hereditary armoury in 
England outside the Royal Collection (No. 12). These, lent by 
the President, come from the armoury of the Earls of Pembroke 
at Wilton House, which was dispersed in 1917, 1921 and 1923. 
They are typical of a whole group of armour that probably was 
worn by the retainers which the first Earl took with him to the 
campaign of St. Quentin in 1557, when he was sent by Mary I to 
support her husband, Philip of Spain, in his contest with the 
King of France. The whole group has been discussed in The 
Connoisseur for July, 1939. The forms are strongly Italian of the 
period, but recent opinion has suggested Flemish imitation. 
Whether the armour was bought in London or at Antwerp to 
fit out the expedition, or brought back as loot, is unknown. Thev 
are blunt mitten gauntlets in the old style, with curiously straight 
planed cuffs flaring only at the borders. : 

The Royal workshops at Greenwich were further represented 
by a single gauntlet for the left hand lent by Mr. Claude Blair 
(No. ro). Its Greenwich origin is recognisable by the typical 
formation of the base of the thumb. The central ridge running 
from the point of the cuff to the knuckles is given a graceful 
twist to the left. 

Dr. Richard Williams, a knight of the Order of St. John and 
Vice-President of the Meyrick Society for over twenty years, 
possesses one of the largest private collections of armour in this 
country. It contains items purchased at most of the London sales 
of the last fifty years. He lent to the exhibition three examples of 
special interest. Two of them are locking gauntlets, so called 
because the mitten covering the fingers of the right hand was 
prolonged so that it could be bent over and fastened by a turning 
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Io. Gauntlet made in the Royal Workshops 
at Greenwich, c. 1590. Mr. Claude Blair. 


11. Pair of gauntlets made in 1958 by Mr. 
E. H. Smith and M. A. Davies, repairers in 
the workshop of the Armouries of the 
Tower of London, for the Greenwich 
armour of Lord North, c. 1550. 


12. Pair of gauntlets, c. 1550, from the 
armoury of the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton 
House, Italian or Flemish. Sir James Mann. 


13. Locking gauntlet for the right hand, 
russet, etched and gilt. South German, c. 
1560. Dr. Richard Williams. 


14. Locking gauntlet for the right hand, 
with etched decoration. German, c. 1560. 
Dr. Richard Williams. 


15. Duelling gauntlets of mail known as a 
guanti di presa. Dr. Richard Williams. 


16. Pair of gauntlets, Italian, c. 1570. Mr. 
Martin Holmes. 


17. Elbow gauntlet for the left (bridle) 
hand. English of the time of the Civil War, 
mid-seventeenth century. Mr. Martin 
Holmes. 
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pin to the cuff on the underside of the wrist. This prevented a 
weapon from being dropped or struck from the hand. Both the 
examples which he lent must have formed part of important suits. 
One (No. 13) is russeted, etched and gilt with a central band of 
leaves on a granular ground, bordered with a bold pattern of 
crescents with sharp points between them. This particular motif 
occurs on an incomplete armour in the Royal Armoury at Turin 
(No. C 25, 240, 241); on a boot stirrup at the Tower of London, 
a gift of Mr. Cripps-Day; and in a portrait of an unknown 
Gemander by Van Dyck in the Picture Gallery at Vienna. 
Other examples of it occur elsewhere. This gauntlet has a disting- 
uished provenance, having been in the Morgan Williams 
(Christie’s, 1921) and Lockett (Sotheby’ s, 1943) Collections. The 
other locking gauntlet (No. 14) is etched with a broad band of 
flowing ornament, with monsters’ heads ending in interlacing 
foliage, and fruit, all on a granular ground. With a little research 
the group to which it belongs can undoubtedly be traced. It 
came from the celebrated collection of Mr. Clarence Mackay of 
Long Island (Christie’s, 1939). 

Dr. Williams also lent two mail gauntlets (No. 15) of the kind 
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18. Pair of Kote, Japanese mail sleeves with gauntlets attached. Made by 


Miyochin Muneyasu, c. 1550. General Sir Francis Festing. 


known as a guanti di presa, worn by duellists to grasp the blade of 
the opponent’s sword. This may not be our idea of fencing today, 
but at the end of the sixteenth century there were many varieties; 
fighting with sword and dagger, with a sword in each hand, or 
sword and cloak in the left hand. Dr. Williams’ examples retain 
their original canvas gloves. 

Mr. Martin Holmes lent a pair of plain, late sixteenth-century 
gauntlets (No. 16) which were on an Italian armour of about 1570 
which came originally from the Duke of Osuna’s collection. Also 
from Mr. Holmes came the last exhibit in point of date (No. 17): 
an elbow gauntlet as worn on the left, or bridle arm, at a time 
when armour was falling into disuse and horsemen wore a buff 
coat with triple-barred helmet and a cuirass at the time of the 
Civil War. 

Lastly, a welcome if exotic note was struck by an exhibit from 
the Far East lent by General Sir Francis Festing (No. 18), who 
possesses the best private collection of Japanese swords in Great 
Britain. This was a pair of Kote, sleeves of mail with gauntlets 
attached, made by Miyochin Muneyasu about 1550. The rever- 
ence which the Japanese pay to their ancestral weapons, and the 
respect with which the names of the craftsmen are remembered, 
has led to the excellent preservation of this and many other 
examples of a specialist craft in which the Japanese smiths excelled. 

There were in all 18 exhibits. This was a smaller total than the 
49 of 1883, but I venture to think more choice. There was no 


exhibit common to both. Most of the exhibits of 1883 were lent 
by Frederick Weekes, and a word might be added here to keep 
his memory alive. He was a keen collector, despite very limited 
means, and. was by all accounts a formidable character, living 
with a daughter in an attic with rows of tame birds perched on 
the beams. He had a good practical knowledge of the subject as it 
was then understood. He was the son of Henry Weekes, R.A. 
(1807-1877) the Victorian sculptor, a pupil of Behnes and assistant 
to Francis Chantrey. Henry’s best-known work today is probably 
the marble monument to the poet Shelley in Christ Church, 
Hampshire. Frederick Weekes, like many armour collectors, was 
a good draughtsman and was largely responsible for E. J. Brett’s 
book Arms and Armour (1890), which he illustrated with excellent 
pen and ink drawings made from photographs of Brett’s collec- 
tion. Many of them were reprinted in the sale catalogue at 
Christie’s in 1895, though his name does not appear. In conse- 
quence of this omission, S. J. Whawell’s name has been connected 
with them, but for the sake of the record Weekes should have the 
credit. Whawell was of course also a draughtsman and a skilful 
restorer and etcher of armour. The writer once asked the late 
R. L. Scott whose fine collection of armour is now preserved at 
Glasgow, how he explained the fact that so many armour 
enthusiasts were able to draw, and he replied, Iam sure correctly, 
that it was because a true connoisseur of armour must have an 
eye for form. 


The Mount Trust Collection 


By Denys Sutton 


LTHOUGH, in recent Years, a number of important 
works of art have left Britain, it ought also to be remembered 

that many equally fine ones have entered English museums and 
private collections. One body in England which has succeeded in 


_ securing a group of interesting and attractive pictures and objects 


of art is the Mount Trust. In buying works on the Trust’s behalf, 
Captain and Mrs. Vivian Bulkeley-Johnson have revealed a 
sympathetic catholicity of taste as is shown by a visit to their 
home: The Mount, Churchill, Oxfordshire. There can be found 
(by those who make an appointment to do so) early Italian and 
Flemish paintings, a debonair portrait by Van Dyck, a celebrated 
landscape by Richard Wilson and an impressive group of Orien- 
tal works of art. 

Naturally enough, some of the pictures in the collection have 
either appeared in internationally important exhibitions or else 
have been previously published. The connoisseur of Italian art, 
for instance, will be familiar with the characteristic tabernacle by 
the Florentine painter Rossello di Jacopo Franchi of the Madonna 
of Humility, Saints and Angels (No. 1), which was once in the Henry 
Harris Collection and is duly published by Berenson in his 1932 
and 1936 lists. On the recessed sides can be seen St. John the Baptist 
and St. Anthony Abbot and Cherubim, while three busts of 
prophets occur in the predella. The late Henry Harris also owned 
Giovanni di Paolo’s intense single figure of St. John the Baptist 
(No. 2), which was once in the Canessa Collection. In his standard 
monograph on the artist, Mr. John Pope Hennessy, when assign- 
ing this picture to a date of about 1456, pointed out! that the 
saint’s dull pink cloak falls in lines reminiscent of those of the 
Castiglione Fiorentino St. Catherine of Alexandria of 1457. “The 
panel’ he went on to say, ‘has the same richness of technique as 
the St. Catherine though, being smaller, the paint is rather more 
refined in quality. It gives an impression of the sensitory proper- 
ties of much of Giovanni’s work at this time’. 


~ Whereas the Giovanni di Paolo impresses owing to its ascetic 


vigour and bold characterisation, Sano di Pietro’s unpublished 
Virgin and Child (No. 3), possesses the sweetness of composition so 
typical of the Quattrocento Sienese school. The gentle curvature 
of the Virgin’s eyebrows shading her almond eyes and the soft 


“dreaminess are counterbalanced by the alertness of the Infant 


Christ, held so protectively in her ivorine hands. From a stylistic 
point of view, this charming picture, once in the George B. 
Simpson Collection (1885), may be compared with a painting of 
the same subject in the Oratory of S. Bernardino at Siena.’ 
Consequently it may be considered as one of those small panels 
which this artist executed after 1450. 

A later stage in the development of Italian Renaissance painting 
is represented by Filippino Lippi’s well-known full-length panel 
(No. 4) of a Saint: probably St. Antonius, Archbishop of 
Florence. This sculptural painting, recently on view in the Italian 


1 Giovanni di Paolo (1937), Pp. 73- : Fa 
2 See R. van Marle. The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting (1927), Vol. 


IX, fig. 317. 


exhibition at the Royal Academy, is presumably the only sur- 
viving wing of an altarpiece and was appropriately described by 
Waagen,* when it was in the Lord Orford Collection at Wolter- 
ton, as ‘a figure with a fine head and noble action’. It was pub- 
lished by Dr. Alfred Scharf* who dated it to about 1485 and 
remarked on its relationship with a series of four saints: St. Roch, 
St. Sebastian, St. Hieronymous and St. Helen, in the Church of 
San Michele at Lucca. If this dating is accepted, which seems 
logical enough, the painting would have been executed at that 
significant moment in Filippino’s career when he was finishing 
his work on the fresco in the Brancacci Chapel of Santa Maria del 
Carmine at Florence, in which Masaccio and Masolino had also 
collaborated and when he was engaged on the altarpiece for the 
Sala degli Otto di Practica in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, 
now in the Uffizi. 

One of the most intriguing pictures in the Mount Collection is 
the circular panel Madonna and Child with Angels (No. 5), which is 
clearly connected with the celebrated Madonna of the Magnificat 
by Botticelli of about 1484-1485 in the Uffizi. The Mount paint- 
ing was in the collection of the Rev. J. M. Rhodes who is said to 
have acquired it just before the turn of the present century in 
Florence. Later it belonged to Ayerst Buttery and afterwards to 
Julius Bohler of Munich. Its dimensions (24# in. diameter) do not 
correspond with those of the Uffizi painting (40 in. diameter). 
Nor is it an exact replica. For example, differences occur between 
the two landscapes. Moreover, the Mount painting does not 
include the two angels who appear on the left and right of the 
Uffizi picture. Its precise relationship to this painting is by no 
means easy to determine, and it would be tempting to believe 
that it was the artist’s first essay at this composition or even that 
it was a modello. The fact that the sizes are different, however, 
would suggest that they are not based on the same cartoon.° 

The ramifications of the Botticelli circle are recalled by the 
presence in the collection of Bartolomeo di Giovanni's rhythmical 
Resurrection (No. 6), once with George Durlacher. This admirable 
painting must have formed the central portion of a predella of 
which the two other wings—the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian and 
the Legend of St. Andrew, formerly in the William Roscoe Collec- 
tion—are now in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Although 
Botticelli’s name has been advanced in connection with the former 
of the two panels at Liverpool,* the attribution of the Mount 
picture to Bartolomeo di Giovannt is secure. The lucid landscape, 
is stylistically close to that in the Baptism of Christ which is part of 
the predella of the Ghirlandajo altarpiece of 1488 in the Hospital 


3 Treasures of Art in Great Britain (1854), Vol. II, p. 434. The picture was later in the 
collection of H. W. Leigh Bennett. 

4 Filippino Lippi (1935), p. 117, No. 147. See also the same author’s Filippino Lippi 
(1950), pp. 17 and 53, plate 30. 

5For a discussion on the Uffizi picture and the copies after it, see Herbert P. Horne, 
Botticelli (r908), p. 120. The Mount picture, however, was unknown to him. 

6 The Walker Art Gallery’s pictures are discussed by Michael Compton in the 
forthcoming catalogue of the collection: Nos. 2755 and 2756. 
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I. Rossello di Jacopo Franchi. Madonna of Humility, Saints and Angels, panel, 34 x 
20} in. 2. Giovanni di Paolo. St. John the Baptist, panel, 28 x 11 in. 3. Sano di 
Pietro. Virgin and Child, panel, 16} x 11$in. 4. Filippino Lippi. St. Antonius 
(2), panel, so x 194 1n. 5. Botticelli. Madonna and Child with Angels, circular 
panel, 24? in. diameter. 6. Bartolomeo di Giovanni. The Resurrection, panel 
92 X 20$ in. 
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O the Innocenti in Florence, which is documented as being by 
is master. 
The Florentine artist’s ability to render the gentle pathos of a 
teligious scene is shown by Cosimo Rosselli’s two early and 
sensitive panels of Christ being Stripped (No. 7) and The Way to 
Golgotha (No. 8), both formerly in the Henry Harris Collection. 
These two paintings, which duly appear in Berenson’s lists, 
possibly form part ofa series devoted to the Passion. In an import- 
nt essay’ on this master’s early period, Riccardo Musatti rightly 
mnected them with The Deposition in the J. G. Johnson Collec- 
on in the Philadelphia Museum. As Berenson suggested* many 
ears ago, the Deposition (which he formerly ascribed to Francesco 
Granacci) could have belonged to a predella. In this event, the 
two Mount pictures would belong to the same predella. It is 
hee worth pointing out that the Mount pictures, as well as the 
Philadelphia Deposition, bears some relationship with the Christ 
on the Way to Calvary in the National Gallery of Scotland, which, 
_ though now given to Benozzo Gozzoli, has also been attributed 
to Botticelli.° 
__ The impact of Squarcione’s investigation into formal relation- 
ship is remarkably well shown in the two unpublished panels by 
Francesco Benaglio. These vigorous full-length pictures, represent- 
| ing St. John the Baptist and St. Prosdocimus (Nos. 9 & 10), are 
handled with the forcefulness typical of a master whose position 
in the Veronese School has been ably established by Mrs. Sand- 
_berg-Vavala.*° The stance of the figures and the patterned back- 
_ ground (reminiscent almost of a William Morris design!) point 
| a comparison to the powerful St. Anthony Abbot in the Kress 
Collection at the National Gallery, Washington, D.C., which is 
signed Franciscus Benalius Filius Petri Ablado.™ 
_ The difficulties surrounding the precise establishment of the 
_ authorship of early pictures are stressed by the problems connected 
- with an intriguing Allegory (No. 15), once in the Cook Collec- 
tion.*? This melodious painting with its warm-coloured tones and 
_ poetical mood has been the subject of discussion ever since it was 
exhibited (Catalogue No. 16) at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
1912/1913. Anascription to Lorenzo Lotto has much tocommend 
_ it; however, some connoisseurs may prefer to follow Berenson’s 
- suggestion’® that this delightful work is by a close follower of 
Giorgione. In any event, it is tinged with the evocative mystery 
so typical of the Giorgionesque current in the first decades of the 
sixteenth century. 

The subject of the picture is as puzzling as its authorship. 
Unfortunately no assistance on either count can be derived from 
a coat of arms on the cartoccio shield: per fesse argent and sable, 
two fleurs-de-lis gules. This has not yet been identified; it does 
not appear, for example, in Coronelli’s Arme, blasoni 0 insegne 
gentilitie delle famiglie patrite .. . di Venetia (Venice, about 1700). 

- The scene depicted is obviously an allegorical one; the old man is 
shown playing his pipes to two nymphs and a warrior and satyr 
“are seen fighting. Some authorities have interpreted the theme as 
that of Apollo and Marysas. However, Tancred Borenius, in his 
catalogue of the Cook Collection, rejected this view suggesting 


7 In Rivista d’ Arte (1950), series 3, Vol. I, pp. 103-130. »% 

8 John G. Johnson Collection: Catalogue of the Collection of Paintings . . . Italian 

Painters (1913), No. 72, repr. p. 273. 

9 See Van Marle, op. cit. Vol. XI, repr. p. 357- 

10 In Art in America (1933), Vol. XXI, pp. 48-65. ae 

1 Paintings and Sculpture from the Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washing- 

ton (1951), No. 25. 
 12'See Tancred Borenius, A Catalogue of the Paintings at Doughty House, Richmond, 

etc. (1913), Vol. 1, p. 164. At various times, the names of Domenico Campagnola, 

Dosso Dossi and Girolomo da Santa Croce have been associated with it. It was 
‘bought in 1912 for £300 from Norman Leaver and Co., Genoa, and came from 

the family of Professor André Giordan. 

13 Jtalian Pictures of the Renaissance: Venetian School (1957), p- 86. 


that it represented an allegory of the victory of the spirit over 
brute force. 

The single example in the collection of the Italian Seicento 
school, now so much in vogue, is a St. John the Baptist, formerly 
belonging to Sir John Peers, which is given to Guercino, the 
Bolognese Master. Broadly speaking, it is representative of this 
master’s transitional phase between his Baroque style of the early 
years and his later more classical manner. 

Although the Flemish School is not widely represented in the 
Mount Collection, it does contain Hans Memling’s exquisite 
Madonna and Child (No. 12), once in the Traumann Collection, 
Madrid. Although Max. J. Friedlander published it <s ‘possibly a 
workshop replica’,"* he subsequently changed his mind and stated 
that it was by the master himself. In fact, it demonstrates Mem- 
ling’s ability to blend charm with vigour and on a small scale. 
The concept of representing the Virgin in a medallion and feeding 
the Infant Christ with her right breast was current amongst the 
followers of the Maitre de Flémalle and Rogier van der Weyden. 
The actual motif, as noted in the catalogue of the exhibition 
L’Art Flamand dans les Collections Britanniques,’* held at Bruges in 
1956, was borrowed from that of the Madonna (No. 939), by the 
Master of Flémalle in the Stidel Institute, Frankfurt-am-Main. 

In general, it might be true to say that the late fifteenth-century 
Brussels painter, Colijn de Coter, never quite receives the 
appreciation he deserves. The stark quality of his observation of 
human forms and the boldness of his handling are admirably 
conveyed in his unpublished composition of Christ as Man of 
Sorrows (No. 13), which presumably formed part of an altarpiece. 
The sharply delineated fingers and the suffering appearance of 
Christ’s face are stylistically close to the two signed wings of the 
St. Omer triptych" in the Louvre or The Lamentation over Christ*? 
in the Rijksmuseum, and the Mount picture presumably dates 
from the same period. 

One of the most appealing pictures in the collection is Van 
Dyck’s fluent and dramatic Portrait of Tomaso Raggi (No. 14) 
which formerly belonged to Lord Swaythling. The identity of the 
sitter was first established by Professor E. K. Waterhouse?® on 
the basis of an engraved portrait by J. George published in Scena 
@’ Huomini IIlustri d’ Europa, Augsburg, 1658. Tomaso Raggi, who 
is so handsomely treated in this portrait, was the son of Giacomo 
Raggi and Geronima de Negri. He later married Hortensia 
Spinola and served as ‘Proveditore Generale’ under the orders of 
Philibert Emmanuel of Savoy in 1625. It is tempting to believe 
that the picture might have been executed in Palermo which 
Van Dyck visited in 1624 when commissioned to paint Philibert 
Emmanuel of Savoy, then Viceroy of Sicily. 

Generally speaking, English collections are not particularly 
rich in German paintings. Special interest, therefore, is attached 
to the Mount Trust’s Christ and St. John the Baptist (No. 11), by 
the fifteenth-century Westphalian artist Johann Koerbecke. This 
powerful work,'® once in the collections of E. P. Warren, H. Asa 
Thomas and Sir George Leon, was probably executed as the 
reverse of an altarpiece. It may well, in fact, be connected with a 
Baptism of Christ which is said to have been once in the Jansen 
Collection at Bonn. The character of the Mount painting seems 
to suggest that it is relatively late in date and close to the Frecken- 
horster altarpiece, now in the Landesmuseum, Munster. 


14 Die Altniederlandische Malerei (1928), Vol. VI, p. 126 (No. 51). A weak repetition 
is in the Musée van der Bergh at Antwerp (No. 7). 

15 Bruges, 1956, No. 12. 

16 See Friedlander op. cit. (1926), Vol. IV, pp. 119-121, Plate LX VII. 

17 ibid. Plate LX XIII. 

18 See L’ Art Flamand dans les Collections Britanniques, Bruges (1956), No. 84. 

19 For a discussion of this picture and the related works, see Paul Pieper, Westfalische 
Maler der Spatgotik, 1440-1490 (1952), No. 73. 
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7 & 8. Cosimo Rosselli. Christ being Stripped and The Way to Golgotha, both 
panel, 10 X I1 in. 


9 & 10. Francesco Benaglio. St. John the Baptist and St. Prosdocimus, both 
panel, 37? x 154 in. 
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Of the various English paintings and watercolours in the Mount 
Trust’s possession, the most celebrated is Richard Wilson’s 
lovely Lake Nemi with a view on the right of Gensano. This is one 
of those richly painted views by this artist which are to be con- 
nected with the Lake Nemi with two friars (Brinsley Ford Collec- 
tion), executed in Italy in 1768.2° The Mount painting can be 
traced back to the collection of Benjamin Booth, since it appears 
in an unpublished list of his pictures as “41 Head of Lake Nemi, 
Figures on a Pointed Hill Centre/Old Woman Red Cloak. To 
left in Grove 30-25’.%! It subsequently passed by descent to the 
Ford family and was later in the collection of Lord Forteviot. 

The range of the collection is also borne out by the inclusion 
in it of George Stubbs’ Racehorse with a Jockey wearing Lord 
Belmont’s colours (No. 16), once in the possession of Major Bowes 
Daly. This picture, which must date from about the same time 
as the famous Gimcrack of the 1770's, reveals the artist’s ability to 
evoke atmosphere. The tightly constructed houses are represented 
as if seen through a slight haze; nevertheless, for all their delicacy 
of treatment, the horse and its rider possess a monumental charac- 
ter. Stubbs’ interest in horseflesh, as opposed to human beings, is 
attested moreover by the contrast constituted between the almost 
disdainful and distant glance of the jockey and the more alert 
look of the horse. This is one of those pictures which please both 
on account of aesthetic appeal and sociological content. 


(My thanks are due to Mr. Colin Agnew for his help in the preparation 
of this article.) 


re See W. G. Constable, Richard Wilson (1953), Plate 94b. 
*! See ibid. p. 207, 92a. The picture was engraved by T. Hastings in 1823 and is 
probably identical with the work exhibited at the British Institution in 1814 (170). 


11. Johann Koerbecke. Christ and St. John the Baptist, panel, 35} * 184 in. 

12. Hans Memling. Madonna and Child, oval panel, 7 in. diameter. 

13. Colijn de Coter. Christ as Man of Sorrows, panel, 15 * 114 in. 

14. Sir Anthony van Dyck. Portrait of Tomaso Raggi, canvas, 50 X 40 in. 

15. Lorenzo Lotto (2). Allegory or Landscape with Mythological Figures, panel, 174 28} in. 


16. George Stubbs. Racehorse with a Jockey wearing Lord Belmont’s colours, canvas, 40 X $0 in. 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ‘BEAU LIVRE’ 6 


The Book Illustration of Edouard Goerg 


By W. J. Strachan 


ONSIEUR BERNARD Dorival, conservateur of the 
Mase National d’Art Moderne in Paris, in his Twentieth 
Century French Painting, associates Goerg with a group of painters 
which includes Soutine, Chagall and Modigliani. He calls them 
‘peintres d’angoisse’. It is true that Goerg, who served actively in 
the 1914 War, never forgot his experiences: indeed, they made 
him almost pathologically sensitive to the malaise of the mid- 
thirties and the horrors of the civil war in Spain, whither he went 
to maintain contact between painters of France and Spain. It is 
against such a background that we must view his own artistic 
creation. A superficial consideration of much of his easel-painting 
and book illustration might prove deceptive; for behind the 
seductive, flower-laden midinettes, almond-eyed tarts, hard- 
boiled boulevardiers and horrific depictions of hell (L’Enfer) or 
L’ Ange du Bizarre, that recall nightmarish scenes in Hieronymus 
Bosch, stands the Blake-like visionary, at once fascinated and 
repelled by the forces of evil: 

‘Under every grief and pine 

Issues a joy with silken twine...’ 

—a duality which made him, as we shall see, the ideal inter- 
preter of Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal. 

A glance at his painting is relevant and revealing. His early 
canvases have an atmosphere of cynical disillusion. We are 
shown modern Silenuses ogling girls, modern Elders peeping at 
Susanna, satirical subjects that at first sight recall Nordic 
Expressionists such as Georges Gross or Emil Nolde. It is, in 
point of fact, a climate that is nearer to that of Rouault with 
whose early work Goerg’s has a considerable spiritual affinity, 
underlined, technically, by the fact that both artists progressed 
towards brighter, stained-glass colours in frequent contrast to 
the tragic or sordid content of the painting. 

What elements in Goerg’s temperament stem from his Irish 
ancestry and early childhood in Australia must be a matter of 
speculation. The strong moral sense which informs his satire is 
certainly considered a British characteristic in France where he 
has lived since his seventh year, and the name of Rowlandson is 
sometimes evoked by French critics writing on his work. It is of 
interest to note here that Baudelaire likewise had a link with 
England whose language he knew well enough to translate with 
distinction and whose culture he so much admired. 

Goerg made his first reputation as a painter. He was associated 
in turn with the late Christian Bérard, then, more closely, with 
another famous peintre-graveur (that is a painter or sculptor who 
has done work for the ‘beau livre’), Marcel Gromaire, to whom 
he owed his initiation into the technique of engraving on metal. 
In 1926 he shared a house with him in the fourteenth arrondisse- 
ment on the site that has since become Villa Seurat, an impasse 
where Lurgat, among others, has his Paris headquarters. As 
Goerg’s painting is only an incidental consideration here and a 
reminder of his credentials as an outstanding peintre-graveur, 
it must suffice to say that as well as being represented in many 
important permanent national collections in France, including 
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the Musée Moderne in Paris, works of his also hang in the Boston 
Gallery and in the Chicago Institute. He exhibited at Gimpels in 
London in 1949 and pictures of his were selected to represent the 
Ecole de Paris in the Burlington House Exhibition of 1951 and, 
since then, on two separate occasions at the Venice Biennale. His 
work was also included in the important Depuis Bonnard Ex- 
hibition organized by Maurice Bérard in Paris, 1957. 

It is not surprising that a future contributor to the Beau livre 
should count Maurice Denis among his early teachers, for present 
readers will be familiar with the great part played by the leader 


of the Nabi school in the revival of the fine book in the first | 
quarter of the century. This was as a pupil at the Académie 


Ranson where Sérusier was also a professor but with whose 


mathematical theories of composition Goerg must have had 
little sympathy, for if he is not an expressionist by creed, he brings 
to his work an emotional subjectivity which is diametrically 
opposed to the intellectual concept. It is perhaps this intuitive, 
lyrical approach that appeals to the French because it is so differ- 
ent from their normal, cerebral outlook and to us because it is, 
from Blake to Anthony Fry, in our own tradition. Indeed, his 
illustrations can suffer, like Blake’s, from excess of emotion. At 
their best they are not only decorative but moving. 

His distortions, like his use of colour, are, in the main, emotive: 
as in his colour lithographs for Villiers de l’Isle Adam’s Nouveaux 
Contes cruels where he uses green, yellow and black for the 
horror-stricken face of the hero of the Torture of Hope; and gay, 
Kaleidoscopic colours for the man and woman in the open 
carriage in the Amies de Pension. His angular forms and elonga- 
tions evoke El Greco and the Spanish baroque. Early in his 
career Goerg was fortunate (and gifted) enough to be befriended 
by that enlightened dealer, Paul Guillaume, patron incidentally 
also of Derain and Soutine. It was the time of the second wave of 
the Surrealist movement, and we find in Goerg’s work of these 
years a recrudescence of the horror associated with the grotes- 
queries of his spiritual ancestor Bosch. After a nightmare period 
of painting, typified by an oil, Le Monde s’écroule, of 1937 and the 
slow agony of the last war, Goerg sublimated his feelings in a 
more disciplined form for which original book-illustration 
provided a natural and felicitous outlet. The first of these was 
L’ Apocalypse de Saint Jean for which he drew twenty mono- 
chrome lithographs (hors-textes) which dwell rather on the 
sinister and macabre aspects of the prophesies. He extracts to the 
full the dramatic qualities obtainable from chiaroscuro contrasts 
whether it be in the scene of the Horseman bearing down on the 
victims of the heavenly wrath or the large head of St. John the 
Divine with its haunted eyes, or the millstone falling down on 
the whore of Babylon. In the Livre de Job, too, which was ex- 
hibited at Burlington House (C.E.M.A.) in 1946, he finds in- 
spirations for his themes (etchings this time) in the ‘calamities and 
portion of the wicked’. We see, for example, a woman reclining 
in a tree which is being gnawed away at the base by fearful 
rodents. Other illustrations have all the sinister horror of Jacques 


ithograph in grey and pale maroon. 


Cover of Volume 2 (Tableaux Parisiens) 1 
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Pourquoi, l’heureuse enfant, veux-tu voir notre France, 
Ce pays trop peuplé que fauche la souffrance, 
Et, confiant ta vie aux bras forts des marins, 
Faire de grands adieux a tes chers tamarins? 
Toi, vétue A moitjé de mousselines fréles, 
Frissonnante 1a-bas sous la neige et les gréles, 
Comme tu pleurerais tes loisirs doux et francs, 
Si, le corset brutal emprisonnant tes flanes, 

Il te fallait glaner ton souper dans nos fanges 

Et vendre le parfum de tes charmes étranges, 
L’ceil pensif, et suivant, dans nos sales brouillards, 


(right) ‘A une Malabraise’ (Les Fleurs du Mal; 
poémes ajoutés) 


(facing page, left) ‘Le crépuscule du Matin’ 
(Tableaux Parisiens) 


(right) ‘Epigraphe pour un livre condamné’ 
(Poémes ajouteés) 


Callot’s Miséres de la Guerre, which, it will be remembered, are 
also etchings. 

It was in 1945 that the proposal came from the bibliophile and 
publisher, Marcel Sautier, that he should illustrate Baudelaire’s 
Les Fleurs du Mal. On the scale planned, involving as it did three 
hundred separate lithographic drawings, it proved a Herculean if 
rewarding labour, sustained over a period of six years. Naturally 
not uninterrupted, since his painting still continued and he also 
produced the forty-one lithographs for the Nouveaux Contes 
cruels already mentioned, over a hundred etchings for L’Enfer 
and twenty-eight for Poe’s L’Ange du Bizarre. The latter is a 
beautifully produced work; the translation is Baudelaire’s, the 
text was printed by Raymond Jacquet, and the etchings were 
pulled in the studio of the celebrated craftsman Paul Haasen. 
Admirers of Poe will find in them all the overtones of the flesh- 
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Des cocotiers aimés les fantémes épars! 


ma. 


creeping original. My preference is for the more idyllic story in 
the collection, Eleonora, and Goerg’s delicate illustrations to it. 
The book is provided with a superb title-page in two colours 
with a small in-text etching. 

Our main concern, however, is with Goerg’s acknowledged 
masterpiece, Les Fleurs du Mal, two volumes, which in a referen- 
dum made by several bibliophile societies (the results of which 
were published in Connaissance des Arts, 1953), won a place for 
Goerg among the ten best peintres-graveurs of the half-century, 
alongside Matisse, Derain, Dunoyer de Segonzac and other 
famous names. Baudelaire’s poems have attracted many great 
French artists and no new illustrator could venture into a field 
that included Rodin, Emile Bérard, Boussingault, Despiau and 
Gruber without being thoroughly conscious of the challenge and 
the comparison he would be inviting. The illustrations of the two 


last mentioned had been in the medium of monochrome litho- 
graphy but they were hors-textes. Goerg’s particular contribu- 
ion was, first, one of scale. He not only illustrated every poem in 
he two volumes but provided several hors-textes. In the second 
place he arranged his decorations round the single and more 
frequently the double-page i in such a way as to make text and 
illustration a homogeneous unit. He was not content, as a finick- 
ing illustrator might have been, merely to frame the poems as it 
Za in a series of vignettes. The designs are bold, echoing the 
mood and themes of the texts without swamping them. The 
argument against the use of lithography for book-illustration— 
that, unlike the relief process of wood-engraving so much in 
favour in the early years of the twentieth century, it could not be 
successfully integrated into the ey falls down here. 
It is interesting to note, in passing, the present ratio of litho- 
graphic illustration to that by other autographic media from the 
analysis of two pretty comprehensive “Beaux- livres’ exhibitions 
held in recent years. In one (covering 1900-1950) a sixth of all the 
books were illustrated by original lithographs: in the other (1900- 
1954) one quarter. This proportion has certainly remained about 
the same since 1954. I have in mind notable examples of books 
illustrated lithographically by Villon, André Marchand and 
Clavé—not just those album-like works in which the artist, be it 
Matisse or Picasso, has calligraphed also the text—the so-called 
livres manuscrit-—whose exuberance and gaiety must compel 
the admiration even of the English purist. Monsieur Maximilien 


XI. — EPIGRAPHE POUR UN LIVRE CONDAMNE, 


Lecteur paisible et bucolique, 
Sobre et naif homme de bien, 
Jette ce livre saturnien, 
Orgiaque et mélancolique. 


Si tu n’as fait ta rhétorique 
Chez Satan, le rusé doyen, 
Jette! tu n’y comprendrais rien, 
Ou tu me croirais hystérique. 


Mais si, sans se laisser charmer, 
Ton ceil sait plonger dans les gouffres, 
Lis-moi, pour apprendre a m’aimer; 


Ame curieuse qui souffres 
Et yas cherchant ton paradis, 


Plains-moi!,., Sinon, je te maudis! 


Vox has recently written: 
mémes exigences que le book-lover d’ Angleterre ou d’ Amérique; 
celui-ci veut un livre parfait; nous demandons du livre gran- 


‘le bibliophile francais n’a pas les 


diose.’ He continues (I translate): ‘In taste and distinction, in 
rightness of tone the English school remains and will remain 
unrivalled. But is it enough?’ Vollard and his disciples answered 
with an emphatic ‘No!’ Though Goerg’s Les Fleurs du Mal cannot 
be accused of undue extravagance or eccentricity it is certainly 
‘grandiose’ and on a scale to which we are unaccustomed in 
England. The illustrations represent the emotional response of a 
sensitive mind and acute sensibility to a poet’s work that amounts 
to empathy. Baudelaire had said ‘il y a dans le mot, dans le verbe, 
quelque chose de sacré . . . manier une langue, c’est pratiquer une 
espéce de sorcellerie évocatoire . . .’ It is this kind of obsessive 
feeling about the poet’s work that Goerg has so well expressed in 
his interpretations, which suggest and evoke rather than des- 
cribe; though the text has evidently been closely studied. Each 
decoration—for they are also this—creates a climate of what 
Baudelaire, who was always seeking for relationships between 
sounds, forms and colours, would call ‘correspondances’. 

The first volume of Goerg’s Les Fleurs du Mal, which bears the 
sub-title Spleen et Idéal, is Gangunced by a superb cover, appro- 
priate to a collection of poems that includes the cycle inspired by 
the dark, beautiful but selfish and rapacious actress, Jeanne Duval: 
those of a more cerebral emotion for Madame Sabatier, if 
ostensibly no less sensuous; and nine poems recording the bitter- 


XXV. — VERS POUR LE PORTRAIT 


DE M. HONORE DAUMIER 


Celui dont nous t’offrons l’image, 
Et dont l’art, subtil entre tous, 
Nous enseigne 4 rire de nous, 
Celui-la, lecteur, est un sage. 


C’est un satirique, un moqueur ; 
Mais l’énergie avec laquelle 

I] peint le Mal et sa séquelle, 
Prouve la beauté de son coeur. 


Son rire n’est pas la grimace 

De Melmoth ou de Méphisto 
Sous la torche de |’ Alecto 

Qui les brie, mais qui nous glace. 


Leur rire, hélas! de la gaité 
N’est que la douloureuse charge ; 


Le sien rayonne, franc et large, 
Comme un signe de sa bonté! 


‘Vers pour le Portrait de M. Honoré Daumier’ (Poémes ajoutés) 
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Frontispiece to Les Fleurs du Mal 


Sweet relationship with another actress, Marie Daubrun, the 
final break with whom is hinted at in A une Madone. The frontis- 
piece symbolizes the poet’s creations as his mood swings between 
the extremes: Spleen, a kind of disgust akin to physical nausea; 
and Idéal which compose the dichotomy of his temperament, a 
brood of children, sometimes ‘ces divins fréres qui sont mes 
fréres’, sometimes ‘esprits errants et sans patrie’ who accompany 
him on his tragic pilgrimage through life. The challenging, in- 
troductory poem, “Au Lecteur’, first published above seventeen 
poems that the poet contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
will remind the reader of the scandal that surrounded the pub- 
lication of Les Fleurs du Mal a hundred years ago and the sup- 
pression of six poems, the trivial fine (300 francs) following the 
prosecution which in the event proved so disastrous to the author. 
The critic Louis Barthou wrote ‘The court condemned him of 
offending religious morality. Posterity has gone further. It has 


acclaimed his genius’. This illustration, symbolizing the quality 
of Baudelaire’s themes, is a felicitous example of one of the few 
single-page decorations and weds well with the Bodoni italic. 

Baudelaire’s responsiveness to scents is well-known. It is 
exemplified in a double-page: Parfum exotique and La Chevelure. 
By a skilful use of scraping technique Goerg creates an aura 
round the cupped hands in the former, while the strongly drawn 
figure on the page facing echoes the sensual power of the poem. 
The artist achieves an immense variety of effects within a unified 
idiom, and among striking contrasts in the first volume occur the 
illustration to Un Fantéme, in which Baudelaire nostalgically 
recalls Jeanne Duval’s dusky, smouldering beauty and A une 
Madone, already referred to: the one darkly explosive, the second 
ironically elegant. 

The climate of the second volume, entitled Tableaux Parisiens, 
is suggested by the two-toned cover. Its ambiguous haze evokes 
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XXIU. — LA CHEVELURE 


O toison, moutonnant jusque sur l’encolure! 
O boucles! O parfum chargé de nonchaloir! 
Extase! Pour peupler ce soir l’alcéve obscure 


Des souvenirs dormant dans cette chevelure, 
Je la veux agiter dans l’air comme un mouchoir} 


La langoureuse Asie et la brilante Afrique, 
Tout un monde lointain, absent, presque défunt, | 
Vit dans tes profondeurs, forét aromatique! : 
Comme d’autres esprits voguent sur la musique, 
Le mien, 6 mon amour! nage sur ton parfum. 


Jirai 1a-bas of l’arbre et Vhomme, pleins de séve, 
Se pament longuement sous l’ardeur des climats; 
Fortes tresses, soyez la houle qui m’enléve! 

Tu contiens, mer d’ébéne, un éblouissant réve 
De voiles, de rameurs, de flammes et de mats : 


‘La Chevelure’ (Les Fleurs du Mal; Spleen et Idéal) 


the line ‘O blafardes saisons, reines de nos climats’. The frontis- 
piece follows it like a close-up with the ‘dandy a face glabre’ 
(an important element in Baudelaire, this ‘dandyism’) and the 
somnambulistic gaze reminiscent of Berthe ‘aux grands yeux’ 
who inspired some of the “‘poémes ajoutés’. The latter include 
‘A une Malabraise’. There is a fine freedom and breadth in this 
drawing which exteriorises the poct’s hankering after the dark- 
skinned beauty with her association of exotic scents and colours: 
a recollection of his journey to Mauritius. 

Goerg must have found many problems, pictorial and psycho- 
logical, in harmonizing his double pages and there has been 
much skilful arrangement of text to this end without any serious 
violation of the original order of the poems in the first two 
editions. Many of the poems were inspired by painting, Baude- 
laire being ahead of his time as an art critic; they include one 
dedicated to Daumier (see p. 112). Religious themes are treated 
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with an equal mastery. Two of these, Le Reniement de Saint Pierre 
and Abel et Cain also demonstrate the artist’s ingenious exploita- 
tion of vertical space. Baudelaire’s poems make tremendous 
demands on the illustrator’s sympathy but Goerg proves himself 
as able to cope with the themes of death (La Mort des pauvres, etc.) 
and old age as with the more sensuous and sensual aspects of the 
book. In Les petites Vieilles and Les sept Vieillards he is both witty 
and moving in the decorative idiom he has chosen. His imaginative 
transpositions are superb and I would pick out Le Crépuscule du 
Matin, with its evocation of shivering dawn, as a notable example. 
Lithography lends itself to painterly qualities and Goerg handles 
his tonal contrasts, relieved with calligraphic scratchings, mag- 
nificently in the hors-texte of the lovers crossing the Paris Square. 
As a pictorial counterpart of the poet’s anti-bourgeois satire, it is 
perhaps a good example with which to conclude this study, 
Baudelaire was a great genius born in a period which T. S. Eliot 
has described as one of progressive degradation. To wrest great 
poetry from this decadence was a spiritual and intellectual 
triumph. Goerg’s impressive illustrations constitute one great 
artist’s homage to another and make this fine centenary edition of 
Les Fleurs du Mal a double masterpiece which many will have 
seen in a place of honour at the Brussels Exhibition of 1958. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY ED. OWA RDG OES 


La Chanson du Moteur, E. Beaurouge, six wood-engravings, 


Editions de la Librairie Six, 1922 (100 copies). 


Knock, Jules Romains, twelve etchings, Editions Van den Berg 
et Eulart, 1926 (290 copies). 


Tableau de 1’ Au-dela, fourteen etchings, Editions N.R.F. 1927 
(347 copies). 

L’ Apocalypse de Saint Jean, twenty lithographs, Editions Jacques 
Haumont, 1945 (198 copies). 

Stances et derniers Vers Louys, one etching. Editions Rombaldi, 
1945 (100 copies). 

Le Livre de Job, thirty-three etchings, Editions du Seuil, 1946 
(272 copies). 

II y a, Apollinaire, two lithos, fourteen drawings, Editions le 
Salon Carré, 1947 (1350 copies). 


Les Fleurs du Mal—Spleen et Idéal, Baudelaire, 144 lithographs. 
Editions Marcel Sautier, 1947 (200 copies). 


Nouveaux Contes cruels, Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 41 lithographs in 
colour. Editions Marcel Sautier, 1947. 


L’Enfer, Dante, 108 etchings. Editions Jean Porson, 1950 (250 
copies). 

L’Ange du Bizarre, Edgar Allan Poe, translated Baudelaire, 28 
etchings. Editions Marcel Sautier (275 copies). 


Les Fleurs du Mal (Tableaux parisiens—Le Vin-Fleurs du Mal— 
Révolte-Piéces condamnées). Supplement aux Fleurs du Mal— 
156 lithographs. Editions Marcel Sautier, 1952 (200 copies). 


Le Manteau de Parade, two lithographs, 1954 (400 copies). 


Les Parfums—t litho in colour, 11 monochrome, Editions Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales, 1956 (638 copies). 
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The Age 


of Louis XIV 


I. Bust of Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé (called Le 
Grand Condé), signed by Charles-Antoine Coysevox, Febru- 
ary, 1677: bronze on a marble base, 76 cm. high, and a 


magnificent and previously unpublished example of Coyse- 
vox’s portraiture. Collection of Maitre Maurice Hamburger. 


HE exhibition entitled Louis XIV Faste et Décors at the 

Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, has proved of outstanding 
interest to students of European art. It provides the essential 
background to the history of seventeenth-century French 
painting and architecture, and was neatly timed to coincide with 
the exhibition of paintings and drawings by Poussin in the Louvre 
and the exhibition of drawings by his French contemporaries in 
the Cabinet des Dessins. More than eight hundred objects, ranging 
in size from vast cabinets to small pieces of silver and medals, 
were assembled from public and private collections to display 
the development of French decorative arts from the days of 
Cardinal Mazarin’s rule to the last sad years of the Sun King’s 
reign. The exhibition was more than a worthy successor to those 
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devoted to the Parisian “ébénistes et menuisiers’ of the eighteenth 
century and of the period from 1790 to 1850, held in the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs in 1951 and 1956. And like them it was accom- 
panied by a scholarly and well illustrated catalogue which will 
long remain a valuable work of reference. A special word of 
praise should be given to the arrangement of the exhibition which 
created an effect of opulent richness and helped, in the mind’s 
eye, to restore to the empty galleries and salons of Versailles some 
of their original splendour. 

Furniture naturally takes pride of place, despite the fact that 
much of the finest must have been destroyed in the eighteenth 
century andall the silver tables and sconces which originally formed 
an important part of the decoration of Versailles went to the 


2. Silver ewer bearing the mark of Jean Chabrol, Paris 1712-1713, 
28 cm. high. An outstanding example of the noble simplicity of the 
silver made towards the end of Louis XIV’s reign. Collection of the 
Marquis de Langle. 


3. Bouillon, silver-gilt, bearing the mark of Geneviéve Chandelier, 
Paris 1672-1677, 17.5 cm. diameter. Geneviéve Chandelier was the 
widow of Jean de la Boissiére. Private Collection. 


4. Bed a la duchesse, wood upholstered in velvet and silk, late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, 1.96 m. high. The em- 
broidered hangings on this bed are of outstanding interest since they 
are among the very few extant examples of the fagon de la Chine 
textiles which enjoyed great popularity during the reign of Louis 
XIV. The bed was originally in the Chateau de Bazoches (Nivére), 
owned by the great general Vauban (1633-1707), for whom it may 
perhaps have been made. Private Collection. 


5. Long case clock, ebony inlaid with copper and gilt bronze, early 
eighteenth century, 3 m. high. It is inscribed: Julien le Roy de la 
Société des Arts. The two gilt bronze figures representing Love 
Triumphing over Time, derived originally from a print by Ugo da 
Carpi after Pordenone, were favourite decorations for clocks in 
eighteenth-century France and appear on two in the Wallace 
Collection. Private Collection. 


6. Cabinet of ebony, inlaid with other woods, ivory and pewter, 
supported by four caryatids of carved and gilt wood representing 
the Seasons: mid-seventeenth century, 1.87 m. high. Private 
Collection. 
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7. Ecritoire in the form of a coffer, tortoiseshell and metal 
marquetry with gilt bronze mounts, late seventeenth 


century, 25 cm. high. Collection of Monsieur M. A. Lopez- 
Willshaw. : 


8. Writing-table, ebony and copper marquetry with gilt- 
bronze mounts, early eighteenth century, 80 cm. high. 
This table was formerly in the collection of the Comte de 
Rochefort. The two Chinese porcelain vases are charac- 
teristic of the many imported into France in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and mounted 
in gilt bronze. Collection of Dr. A. Roudineses. 


9. Silver ewer bearing the Paris mark for 1720-1721, 
24 cm. high. If it is compared with the ewer of a few years 
earlier (No. 2), the engraved decoration on this fine 
Régence piece shows a slight development towards the 
rococo style. Collection of Mme G. Ansley. 


“melting pot before 1710. There were some cabinets mounted on 
caryatids or columns, some solid chairs and some very handsome 
bureaux which reflected the Italianate taste of Mazarin’s period. 
And the first decades of the king’s personal rule were as well 
represented as could reasonably be expected by some richly 
upholstered chairs, tabourets (which remind one of Saint-Simon’s 
preoccupation with the etiquette of seating at Versailles) and 
richly decorated cabinets and tables. But most of the furniture 
‘naturally dated from the last decades of the seventeenth century 
and the first of the eighteenth, including several pieces by A. C. 
Boule and his followers, a pair of magnificent tortoiseshell 
marquetry cabinets decorated with scenes from the Dutch war 
and the war of the league of Augsburg, besides chairs, sofas and 
day-beds which revealed a greater lightness of design and a desire 
for greater comfort. There were also two mounted Oriental 
lacquer cabinets and a bed with chinoiserie hangings which 
reminded one of the Chinamania that raged at the court through- 
out Louis XIV’s reign. (This aspect of the style was also brought 
out by many Chinese porcelain vases in French ormolu mounts 
which are displayed on pieces of furniture.) From the ceilings 
hung exquisitely wrought gilt-bronze chandeliers. On the walls 
were tapestries made at the Gobelins and Beauvais factories, and 
on some floors precious Savonnerie carpets. Several -fine seven- 
teenth-century paintings were also included in the exhibition. 


Apart from a few life-sized busts and a pair of marble term 
figures, most of the works of sculpture were small scale. The 
bronzes included a Neptune and a Pluto by Michel Anguier, four 
allegorical figures attributed to Duquesnoy, besides many 
attractive anonymous statuettes. There were also several terra- 
cottas, notably a pair of bozzetti for figures at Versailles by 
Coysevox. Among other small objects in the exhibition, the 
silver naturally attracted most attention on account of its great 
rarity no less than its high standard of design and craftsmanship. 
More than 150 pieces were on show—chalices, ewers, écuelles, 
goblets, spice-boxes, sugar casters and candlesticks, all elegantly 
engraved and embossed. In the section devoted to faience were 
outstanding examples of the Lille, Moustiers, Nevers and Rouen 
factories and some choice pieces of the pdte-tendre of Saint Cloud. 
There were small but representative groups of arms, musical 
instruments and such scientific paraphernalia as complicated sun- 
dials, graphometers, an astrolabe, a microscope and a terrestrial 
globe. And there were numerous drawings and prints which help 
to explain the development of the Louis XIV style from Italian bar- 
oque to French rocaille under the guidance of first Charles Le Brun, 
then JeanI. Berainand finally Claude III Audran. Such designs were 
of course copied and adapted by artists and craftsmen outside 
France, for it was during the reign of Louis XIV that France began 
to exert her artistic domination over the rest of Europe. 
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The Walpole Society 


A ONG the numerous scholarly contributions to the history of art 
in England published during the present century the thirty-six vol- 
umes of the Walpole Society rank very high indeed. The Connoisseur 
reiterates that they form a series which every library should possess. Not only 
do they contain numerous erudite articles on such diverse subjects as 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century manuscripts, Elizabethan and Stuart 
portraits, Canaletto’s visit to England, British artists in India and the 
drawings of Francis Place, but also whole volumes devoted to Inigo 
Jones’ designs for masques, the drawings and sketches of J. R. Cozens and 
Gainsborough’s portraits. And the Society has, of course, published many 
important documents for the history of English art. The best known of 
these are the meticulously edited notebooks of George Vertue: but much 
other valuable source material has been made available to scholars by the 
Society, notably the note-book and account book of Nicholas Stone, 
John Sell Cotman’s letters from Normandy, Horace Walpole’s journal 
of visits to country seats and notes on exhibitions, one of John Flaxman’s 
account books and the memoirs of Thomas Jones. 

The society’s latest volume, which fully maintains the high standard 
of scholarship set by its predecessors (and is no less handsomely printed 
and produced), opens with a fascinating account by Miss Orovida Pissarro 
of the part which Prince Rupert played in the invention and development 
of mezzotint engraving. On the 24th February, 1661, John Evelyn record- 
ed that Prince Rupert first showed him how to ‘Grave in M(e)zzo Tinto’ 
and later that year noted that the Prince gave him permission to publish 
this method in his “Historie of Calcographie, which set so many artists on 
Worke, that they soon arrived at that perfection it is since come, emula- 
ting the tenderest miniature’. But when he published his Sculptura in the 
following year he referred only in the vaguest terms to this ‘new way of 
engraving, or Mezzotinto, invented and communicated by his Highness 
Prince Rupert...’ And many years later he named Ludwig von Siegen 
as the inventor of the process. This apparent contradiction has caused 
great confusion. But the recent discovery of a manuscript by Evelyn at 
Christ Church, Oxford, explains Rupert’s title to originality and, as Miss 
Pissarro remarks, ‘clarifies the whole matter to the credit of all parties’. 
Briefly, the manuscript and certain letters from Rupert reveal that while 
von Siegen accidentally discovered the principle of the mezzotint pro- 
cess, it was the Prince who, between 1657 and 1661, developed it into a 
medium which could reproduce the chiaroscuro effects of paintings. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to Jonathan Skelton, a very interest 
ing but hitherto little known watercolour painter who died young in 
Rome in 1759. Mr. Rowland Pierce has provided a brief account of 
Skelton’s career in England and a check-list of all his recorded drawings, 
nineteen of which are reproduced and substantiate the claim that he was 
among the most promising of early English watercolourists. But it is not 
only to students of watercolours that this account of Skelton will appeal, 
for the volume also contains the correspondence between Skelton and 
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his patron, William Herring, together with some associated letters which 
record the unhappy circumstances of the artist’s death. These letters have 
been engagingly introduced, expertly edited and copiously annotated by 
Mr. Brinsley Ford. 

Mr. Ford is the most erudite student of the eighteenth-century Anglo- 
Roman scene and he has been able to identify nearly everyone whose 
name appears in these letters. His contribution to this volume therefore 
serves as an admirable introduction to the fascinating world of grand- 
tourists, Jacobites, dilettantes, cicerones and artists in which he is so much 


at home. His notes present in compact form the essential information 


about such central figures as Gavin Hamilton, Thomas Jenkins, and 
Richard Dalton. They also throw light on several of those shadowy 
personalities who flit through these and other letters—Signor Barazzi the 
banker, Dr. James Murray the physician, Henry Lyte the bear-leader, 
Sir William Knatchbull-Wyndham besides the many artists like George 
James, John Plimmer, James Forrester and the mysterious ‘Magilp Day’ 
—and provide invaluable information on such topics as the exchange 
value of Roman currency, the English customs duty levied on works of 
art, the habitués of the English Coffee House in Piazza di Spagna and the 
history of the Protestant cemetery where Skelton was buried. These notes 
are, in fact, of equal if not greater interest than the letters and, unlike 
them, are enlivened by many touches of Augustan humour which would 
have delighted Horace Walpole. Writing of Dr. James Murray, for 
instance, Mr. Ford remarks: “But for the convincing modern diagnosis . . . 
as to the cause of Skelton’s death, it might have been suspected that the 
final dose administered by Dr. Murray was as unfortunate in its conse- 
quences as the results which followed upon his prescription for another 
patient, as related in the following anecdote by General Durham about 
Dr. Murray. “While one day on an antiquarian circuit through Rome 
with a party, a window was thrown open by the wife of one of his 
patients: “Come sta il vostro marito sta mattina:” “Sta bene”. “So I 
thought,” said the doctor to his friends, “for I gave him a proper strong 
dose last night”. “Sta in cielo! & morto”, continued the bereaved 
widow’”’.’ The notes to Skelton’s letters give this volume an importance 
for all interested in the social and artistic worlds of eighteenth-century 
Rome; and they are all the more useful for being indexed. 

Forthcoming volumes to be published by the Walpole Society will 
include critical editions of the manuscript catalogues of Charles I’s 
collection, and the entry books of the Royal Academy Schools from 1769 
to 1830, the archives of the Painter-Stainers’ Company, and catalogues 
of the paintings and drawings of Sir Thomas Lawrence and the sculpture 
of Sir Francis Chantrey. All these volumes will be sent to members of the 
Society for the astonishingly small subscription of one guinea per annum. 


Full details of membership can be obtained from the Assistant Treasurer, The 
Department of Prints and Drawings, The British Museum, London, W.C.1. 


HEN Monsieur André Malraux was 
appointed Minister of Cultural Affairs of 


_the Fourth French Republic, he turned his atten- 


tion from the theories of the Musée Imaginaire to 


a practical problems presented by the vast pub- 


collections in France which house so many of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. At the Louvre 


he discovered that only a fraction of the entire 


collection of paintings was on show and 
promptly initiated a scheme for displaying the 


-many works of art which had for years lan- 
guished in the deposit. Early in June, 700 of the 
eighteenth-century and earlier pictures were 
brought up from the cavernous basements and 


hung in a series of temporary rooms on the top 


of outstandingly high quality: Annibale 


‘floor in the south-east corner of the Cour 


Carrée. A few weeks later a further 450 nine- 
teenth-century paintings were made available to 
the public. Many of the pre-nineteenth-century 
pictures in the Louvre collection are still hidden 
away, but we are informed that, in time, these 
will be given an airing, probably in the rooms 
now devoted to the first 700. The twenty-two 
rooms in which the later works (including 
examples of David, Ingres, Delacroix, Géricault, 
Corot and Courbet) are shown are, however, to 
remain undisturbed. 


As was to be expected, the least interesting of 


the temporary rooms are those devoted to 
paintings of the Renaissance and earlier periods; 
for, like other museums, the Louvre has dis- 
played the bulk of such works ever since the war 


_in the quaint belief that fourteenth- and fifteenth- 


century pictures, of whatever quality, are more 
acceptable to the public than those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however 
accomplished they may be. But even in the first 
room there is one work of outstanding beauty: 
the golden toned Annunciation which Professor 
Longhi attributes to Carlo Braccesco and has 
called the ‘apice della pittura lombarda del 
Quattrocento’. There is also a lovely tranquil 
Perugino Madonna and Child with St. Catherine 
and St. John the Baptist and there are one or two 
attractive Venetian altarpieces. Of the High 
Renaissance pictures the most interesting is the 
Death of Adonis which seems to be very largely 
the work of Tintoretto and was accepted as such 


“by Berenson though dismissed by Tietze. There 
_are several north European works of the six- 


teenth century, notably a male portrait by 
Anthonis Mor, an Allegory of Justice by Bar- 
tholomeus Spranger and some attractive French 
mannerist pieces. 

The seventeenth-century rooms are far richer 
than those devoted to earlier pictures. Here the 
Bolognese school is represented by several works 
Car- 
racci’s jewel-like Sacrifice of Isaac and his large 
and moving late Pieta (which was in the church 
of S. Francesco a Ripa, Rome, until stolen by the 


Hubert Robert’s Project for lighting the Grande 
Gallerie du Louvre. Photograph: Giraudon. 


Napoleonic troops); Guido Reni’s elegant and 
colourful Rape of Helen and his Ecce Homo which 
was once among the most famous pictures in all 
Europe; and canvases by such attractive minor 
masters as Simone Cantarini and G. F. Grimaldi. 
Among the other seicento pictures there are fine 
and characteristic works by Domenico Feti, 
Bernardo Strozzi, Pietro da Cortona (a spirited 
Dido and Aeneas) and P. F. Mola. Dutch and 
Flemish seventeenth-century painters make an 
equally impressive showing, with no fewer than 
eight works attributed to Rembrandt, two fine 
Hals_ portraits, and some beautifully calm 
landscapes by Cuyp to say nothing of the many 
cabinet pieces by Michiel Sweerts, Wallerant 
Vaillant (the Young Draughtsman of which there 
is an inferior version in the National Gallery), 
Paul Bril, Poelenburgh and others. A group of 
large Murillos, of a type which was exception- 
ally popular in the nineteenth century and is now 
returning to favour, represents Spanish painting 
of the same period. Then there are numerous 
French pictures including a landscape by Claude, 
a Dead Christ and a very swagger portrait of the 
President de Mignes by Philippe de Champaigne, 
and an attractive group of peasants by Le Nain, 
besides excellent works by Blanchard, Le Brun, 
Vouet and several less well-known masters. 

In the final room, which is devoted to the 
eighteenth century, the French pictures steal the 
show. Here, too, the visitor’s astonishment at 
the wealth of the Louvre’s resources reaches its 
climax. There are no fewer than ten paintings 
attributed to Chardin (the majority of which 
seem to be autographed) and twelve by Hubert 


Bold Showing at the Louvre 


Robert, including several which show him at his 
very best: The Fire at the Opera, The Visit to the 
Museum and The Obelisk. There are two 
Bouchers—Venus and Vulcan and the delightful 
little self-portrait—Fragonard’s shimmering 
vision of the Cascades of Tivoli, a sparkling 
architectural fantasy by Lajoue, and a Lancret of 
skaters gliding round a rococo fountain which 
epitomizes the courtly elegance of the age of 
Louis XV. The few Italian eighteenth-century 
works include a richly painted Allegory by G. A. 
Pellegrini, A Satyr and Peasants by Sebastiano 
Ricci (perhaps his most covetable work), the 
Soldier with a Drum by Giuseppe Angeli, 
imitating his master Piazzetta with greater 
success than usual, and a view of Piazza Navona 
by G. P. Pannini. Students of English art will be 
interested to notice a painting of a boy with a 
glass signed by Philippe Mercier and probably 
executed before he came to England. 

In order to fit these 700 pictures closely 
together into seven moderately sized rooms it 
was necessary to resort to methods of hanging 
which now seem refreshingly old-fashioned. Yet 
for students and collectors especially, the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a large number of pictures hung 
permanently in public galleries is of far greater 
value than the niggardly concessions offered by 
most museums for seeing individual works by 
appointment. In short, the bold example set by 
the Louvre should be followed by those who 
administer great collections in London and else- 
where. And in every gallery a few rooms should 
invariably be devoted to works at present un- 
warrantably hidden in the reserve. 
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Silent World 


In Seventeenth-Century Netherlandish Art 


R. TERRY ENGELL’S choice of 

title for his exhibition which is to run 
at his gallery in Bury Street, London, from 
October 25th to December 3rd is itself eloquent. 
For the subject is Still-Life by the Old Masters of 
the great days centred upon the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the Netherlandish artists. If this extends 
a little, in time backwards to the sixteenth and 
forwards to the early seventeenth centuries, in 
space to Germany, France, and, in one instance, 
to Spain, the focus remains nevertheless upon this 
most perfect place and period of Still-Life. The 
exhibition thus offers a unique opportunity to 
collectors, students and connoisseurs, and the 
growing legion of lovers of this phase of art: 
and the vast success of this year’s exhibition at 
Ghent proves how numerous they are. 

More than thirty works have been acquired 
for the Terry Engell Exhibition. Half of them 
have been in the Gemeentemuseum at The Hague 
for the last half century or more; and practically 
all, as the well-documented catalogue reveals, 
have exact and impressive records. The scheme 
of this exhibition is not only to concentrate on 
these older masters, but to choose only master- 
pieces from their hands. Ambrosius Bosschaert 
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II, Abraham van Beyeren, Jan Jacobsz de Heem, 
Jan van Kessel, Biltius, Assteyn, Verbrugghen— 
the famous names are here, and along with them 
a few rare works by others who perfected this 
lively art of unliving things. 

The upstairs gallery will be dominated by one 
of those magnificent overmantel pictures which 
Gaspar Verbrugghen created for the fine houses 
at The Hague: a riot of massed flowers in a vast 
terracotta vase on a pedestal. Elsewhere on the 
walls a pair of small copper panels by Jan van 
Kessel will reveal the art in its miniature perfec- 
tion: porcelain dishes, glass, silver and fruit 
brought together in a composition so sensitive 
that nothing could be changed. For we must 
need remember that this art of Still-Life is 
evoked by the artist’s impulse to organise the 
forms, the colours, the tones and textures of his 
painting. Thus they are at once most realistic, 
and most abstract; deeply involved in subject 
matter, yet equally with significant form, with 
paint quality, with all the ‘pure art’ demands of 
our own day. 

In that double knowledge we look with eyes 
both old and new at such an exquisite Flower- 
Piece as that by J. B. van Fornenburgh the 


Elder, or at the lovely little Ambrosius Boss- 

chaert to which it is allied in spirit, and which 

was included in this year’s Ghent exhibition. The 

very simplest elements are brought together 

with the utmost beauty of effect. Or at the small-— 
scale yet consummate excellence ofa dish of Wild 

Strawberries by that rarely seen master, A. S. 

Coorte, so sparklingly fresh that it is as if the 

dew were still upon them. 

Still-Life subjects, it is true, are not always so 
attractive in themselves. Plucked poultry or dead 
fish as easily provide the elements for art as 
flowers; shells, silver dish, or crystal roemer. So 
the two works by Biltius; the Fish by that Master 
of Fish, Jakob Gillig; the marvellously por- 
trayed Dead Birds by German born Johannes 
Cuvenes; or the tremendous Sideboard Piece with 
Fish by Abraham van Beyeren: all perfect revel- 
ations of the genius of these artists to ‘turn all to 
favour and to prettiness’. 

One poetic overtone of the Terry Engell 
exhibition title is that the proceeds from the sale 
of catalogues on this occasion are to be given to 
the British Deaf and Dumb Association in aid of 
those who must needs depend upon visual 
beauty in their own Silent World. 


(Left). Flowers in a Glass Vase. By J. B. van Fornenburgh the 
Elder. Signed and dated 1625, panel, 9} 7} in. (Below). 
Still-Life with Fruit. By Jan van Kessel. On copper, 5 < 6} in. 


ABRAHAM VAN BEYEREN (1620/21-1690). STILL-LIFE WITH FISH. SIGNED. CANVAS, 
29 x 24 INCHES (73% 61 CM.). FROM THE COLLECTION OF JACOB MARIS. 


In the exhibition of Still-Life Paintings by Old Masters entitled “Silent World’, at the H. 


Terry-Engell Gallery, 8 Bury Street, St. James's, London, from 25th October to 3rd December. 


AN EXTREMELY RARE PAIR OF CRESTED BIRI S BY THOMAS WHIELDON, 
HIGH, ABOUT 1755. EDITORIAL REFERENCE IS MADE TO THESE RARITIES ON 


In the possession of Messrs. Tilley & Co, (Antiques) Limited, 2 Syiions Stree 


Sloane Square, London, S.W.3. 


PANESE CERAMICS: By Roy Andrew 
_ Miller. Tokyo: Toto Shuppan Company, 
' Limited. (Distributed by Charles E. Tuttle 
_ Company, Rutland, Vermont, U.S.A.) $12.50 
pm: U.S.A. 
ANY of those who admire the faultless 
¥ technique and the precise symmetry of 
the Chinese potters have little patience with the 
Japanese wares, which to them seem coarse and 
shapeless. I have heard one eminent dealer dis- 
miss them quite brusquely: ‘I like my pots to be 
round’ was his comment. But Japanese pottery 
‘was often crude by intention, and its apparent 
Tusticity was the outcome of extreme sophistica- 
tion. The potters had genuine feeling for surface 
texture, for the contrast of glaze and rough 
earthenware, for the subtleties of forms always 
veering away from bilateral symmetry. The 
Japanese wares most exciting to us are those in 
which these uniquely nationalistic characteristics 
are manifest, and they are usually those where 
the potters are furthest from Chinese ideals. We 
have always lacked a finely illustrated book in 
English dealing with Japanese ceramics, and 
although the book under review can be looked 
on as no more than an introduction, it does 
express the Japanese taste, and illustrates it 
‘superbly by pieces prized by the country’s 
connoisseurs. 

Japanese ceramics have never received the 
attention devoted to the other arts of the country. 
Paintings, prints, sculpture, lacquer, metal-work 
and netsuke have their histories, essays of critical 
‘appreciation and guides for collectors, but there 
is very little literature of real value to the student 
of porcelain and pottery. Audsley and Bowes’ 
‘Ceramic Art of Japan was published in 1875, 
Franks’ Japanese Pottery in 1880, and Brinckley’s 
encyclopedic work in i902. All suffer from 
what would now be considered a wrong ap- 
proach and were perforce based on inadequate 
Knowledge—systematic site-digging did not 
begin until long after these books appeared. A 
few illuminating papers are to be found in the 
Transactions of the Japan Society of London— 
‘notably R. L. Hobson’s ‘Notes on Japanese 
Pottery’ in Volume 28—but the only readily 
accessible book is the Tourist Library’s Ceramic 
Art of Japan, re-issued in 1953. This is a concise 
account, but its usefulness is limited by the com- 
‘pression forced on text and illustration by the 
small format. 

Mention must be made of the work of Ber- 
nard Leach who, of any person outside Japan, 
has shown the deepest understanding of the 
‘spirit and the technique of Japanese pottery, not 
only in his own lovely pots in the Kenzan tradi- 
tion, with their immensely beneficial influence 
on the modern trend, but also in his writings. 
‘These are, however, more in the nature of 
reminiscence, and never intended to supply our 
need for a comprehensive text-book. 


The simplest explanation of the comparative 
neglect of a sphere of art in which the Japanese 
contribution has been highly original and the 
model for much modern European design and 
technique, is that Japanese ceramics have seldom 
been collected; perhaps one should say, have not 
been available to collectors. Our national 
museums have only small and unrepresentative 
collections, and provide meagre exhibition 
space (Maidstone, in fact, has a more impressive 
display than either the British Museum or the 
V. & A.). For the one private collector of Japan- 
ese pots, there must be at least a hundred who 
collect Chinese; and whilst some might argue 
that this is a reflection of the superiority of the 
Chinese wares, the truer explanation seems to 
lie in the relative scarcity of the Japanese, and 
our consequent ignorance of their special and 
appealing qualities. 

There was a time, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, when Japanese porcelain was more 
highly prized in Europe than the contemporary 
products of China, and the early Kakiemon and 
Imari wares are probably better represented in 
Europe than in Japan, as was proved by the 
excellent Arts Council exhibition in 1956, fur- 
nished entirely by specimens from the collections 
of members of the Oriental Ceramic Society.But 
it is in the pottery inspired by the Cults of Zen 
and Tea that we find the especial ceramic 
expression of the Japanese. The studied sim- 
plicity; the use of blemished earthenwares, full 
of shell and grit that were encouraged to encrust 
the surface of tea-bowl and flower-vase; the 
deceptive carelessness in applying glazes; the 
random decoration—all these were not matters 
merely of technique, they were the outcome of a 
cast of thought, a deliberate attitude to life. One 
of the qualities sought by the Japanese is called 
zangurashita, ‘an agreeably rough touch’, and 
that indicates how far we may be, on a study of 
photographs alone, from a full understanding of 
what constitutes, in the Japanese view, an admir- 
able piece of pottery. 

But if this new book can only go part way to 
dispelling our lack of understanding, its beautiful 
plates must surely convince many of the artistic 
validity of the ceramics, and especially the pot- 
tery, of Japan. It is a re-issue, with English text 
and additional colour-plates, of a Japanese 
publication that appeared in 1954, with essays 
by three well-known Japanese ceramists. Hither- 
to, the tendency of both Japanese and foreign 
writers has been to attempt to follow the very 
detailed classifications of the Japanese collectors, 
and the multiplicity of kiln- and site-names has 
led only to confusion. Here, wares of similar type 
have been grouped together and the broader 
classification thus imposed will undoubtedly 
prove of service to those approaching the subject 
for the first time. 

No praise can be too high for the illustrations. 


Books Reviewed 


The 19 colour-plates are unusually convincing, 
and the 96 large-scale monochrome plates 
reproduce superb photographs that bring out all 
those variations of surface texture, grain of 
earthenware and mark of the spatula, on which 
the potters of Japan relied for much of their 
effect.—J.H. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ARTIST: 
By W. Moelwyn Merchant. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £5 5s. net). 


MUCH has been written about the Elizabethan 
Stage, and even a good deal of value about the 
illustration by artists of Shakespeare, but this 
volume is in a class by itself: it is a positive monu- 
ment of learning, within its own terms of refer- 
ence a definitive work, and eclipses all the pre- 
vious rather scanty literature on the subject. 

But there are really two subjects or intimately 
connected themes—the illustrated editions of 
Shakespeare and pictures inspired by the plays, 
and the stage itself, stage sets, décor and scenery; 
that is illustration and production, the one con- 
tinuously acting on the other and the whole 
forming a history of the visual interpretation of 
Shakespeare from his own age down to our time, 
on a scale never heretofore attempted. 

Dr. Moelwyn Merchant’s Shakespeare and the 
Artist is the kind of book which should certainly 
be sponsored by a University press. It is a truly 
impressive example of patient scholarship and 
research, indispensable to students of the theatre, 
and not less so to students of the by-ways (for it 
must be allowed that the illustration of Shakes- 
peare in aesthetic importance is scarcely more) of 
English painting and engraving. 

It is highly specialised, demands close attention 
and is by no means light reading. The wide 
range of the interwoven subjects, the lengthy 
discussion of innumerable productions of plays 
by Shakespeare and later free adaptations, or 
travesties, of his plays, and the painstaking analy- 
sis of the whole corpus of engraved illustrations 
and pictures, put it quite beyond the scope of a 
brief review; and, moreover, a large proportion 
of the text can scarcely be regarded as relevant to 
these pages. Illustrations of Shakespeare may be of 
absorbing interest to the historian of the theatre 
as reflecting production or helping to determine 
its character and yet be almost negligible as 
works of art, and many of those which Dr. 
Merchant very rightly discusses at length are 
undeniably in that class. 

To represent the baroque Shakespearian stage 
with its elaborate spectacles, ‘machinery’ and 
operatic appurtenances, in the absence of English 
illustrations, we are given three designs by 
Giacomo Tonetti for Corneille’s Andromiche of 
1650; though there is no reason to think that the 
scenery of the English post-Restoration theatre 
approached them closely; and it could offer 
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‘little more than tentative experiments in gran- 
diose scenic effects’. We come near to such 
experiments in an unidentified drawing in the 
Burney Collection at The British Museum, 
showing a ‘frontispiece’ which seems more or 
less to correspond with Shadwell’s description of 
how his production of The Tempest should be 
staged. 

With the eighteenth century the age of Shakes- 
pearian illustration really begins. Leaving aside 
the illustrated editions of Rowe, Theobald and 
Hanmer (the last a noble volume notable for the 
rococo grace of Gravelot’s drawings for the 
engraver), we have, among much else, the Vaux- 
hall decorations in which Hayman and Hogarth 
(in a minor degree) combined; and later the 
‘Shakespeare Gallery’, Boydell’s costly and mis- 
conceived venture. Then come the Romantics, 
Fuseli, Wright of Derby, Loutherbourg, Blake, 
Barry and many more, a tradition extending far 
into the nineteenth century and (in a spate of 
book illustration) with a growing insistence on 
historical accuracy of representation, the arid 
waste of the Victorian age being barely redeemed 
by two or three Pre-Raphaelite works. 

If Shakespearian illustration, painted, drawn 
and engraved, is in its entirety a quite consider- 
able contribution to English art, with very few 
exceptions it has not enhanced the reputations of 
the artists engaged in it. Hogarth’s fame owes 
something to his stage ‘conversations’ but not to 
Shakespeare. How vastly inferior is his histrionic 
Richard III with its Wardour Street ‘properties’ 
to his nobly interpretive Captain Coram, though 
Dr. Merchant greatly admires this representation 
of Garrick as the King. Among the many frigid 
neo-classic and comically would-be heroic 
pictures produced for Alderman Boydell, 
Runciman’s ‘Lear’ curiously preluding romanti- 
cism, is almost the only good picture, independ- 
ently of its theme. One or two of Blake’s draw- 
ings are among his finest inventions—‘Pity like 
a naked new-born babe’ above all. Our native 
school is commonly charged with being incur- 
ably ‘literary’ and illustrative, yet on the whole 
the works of our greatest poet have not set the 
imaginations of English artists on fire. They have 
failed inevitably in the attempt ‘to confine the 
illimitable’, and the greater the poetry the more 
conspicuous the failure to render it in visual 
terms. But the visual interpretation of Shakes- 
peare is obviously a subject of outstanding im- 
portance in the history of the stage. That inter- 
pretation, both scenic and pictorial, is here 
searchingly analysed and Dr. Merchant has 
enabled us to form for the first time an adequate 
conception of its character and range.—R.E. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART: 
Volume I (London: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. Ltd., £171 8s. 6d. the complete set). 


THE publication of a thoroughly illustrated 
encyclopedia of art is an event of outstanding 
importance. For although popular encyclopedias 
abound and several technical encyclopedias are 
in course of publication, no such work has been 
devoted to the whole history of art from the 
earliest times to the present day. The Encyclopedia 
of World Art, sponsored by the Fondazione 
Giorgio Cini at Venice and published in Italian 
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and English editions, is therefore assured of a 
warm welcome. Three volumes of the Italian 
edition have been published and are already in 
use in many public and private libraries. Now the 
first volume of the English edition has appeared. 
This encyclopedia is edited by a distinguished 
panel of scholars and draws on contributions 
from historians of art, critics and archaeologists 
of all nationalities. The individual articles are full 
and scholarly and supplied with bibliographies 
so abundant as to be daunting. But the biblio- 
graphies alone would give the work an inestim- 
able value. The first volume is also superbly well 
illustrated with 542 pages of plates, the vast 
majority of which will be unfamiliar to most 
students whether their interests lie mainly in 
Europe, the Orient or the Americas. Even the 
colour plates, which are numerous, are generally 
very good and some of them especially those of 
small objects, are among the best the present 
reviewer has seen anywhere. The volume has 
been excellently printed and is cased in a binding 
which is at once elegant and serviceable. When 
complete the work will fill fifteen volumes. 
The greatest of all encyclopedias, that edited 
by Diderot and d’Alembert, was among the 
most characteristic productions of its time and 
country. It cannot, therefore, be a matter for 
surprise or regret that the Encyclopedia of World 
Art is strongly marked by the present age and 
the interests of the two countries, Italy and the 
United States, which have sponsored its publica- 
tion. Contemporary art is given much more 
space than is usual in works compiled by histor- 
ians of art and it is significant that the illustrations 
to the first volume open with a photograph of 
the Finnish pavilion designed for the New York 
World Fair of 1939 by Alvar Aalto. American 
art will, no doubt, be exceptionally well covered: 
indeed the fifty pages of text and seventy pages 
of plates devoted to post-Columbian art in 
America included in this volume provide the 
most succinct and reliable survey of the painting, 
sculpture and architecture available in Europe. 
Unfortunately, however, the section on the 
decorative arts in America is too brief to be of 
much value (even the bibliography seems too 
choosey) and it is therefore to be hoped that this 
interesting subject will be more amply covered 
in the general articles on furniture, ceramics, 
silver etc. which will figure in later volumes. 
Hitherto, most of the great reference books 
on the history of art have been composed either 
in the form of histories of individual schools or as 
biographical dictionaries of artists. In this ency- 
clopedia the biographical element has been 
sacrificed to the historical and aesthetic; of the 58 
articles which fill the first volume only 21, gen- 
erally rather brief sections, are given to individual 
artists. The amplest biography is that of Leon 
Battista Alberti whose theories of art and archi- 
tecture are fully investigated. Other notable 
biographies are those of ‘Abdu’s-Samad, the late 
sixteenth-century Persian miniaturist, Andrea del 
Castagno, Andrea di Pontedera, Benedetto 
Antelami and Arnolfo di Cambio, There are 
articles on acoustics, the antique revival, 
archaeology, arms and armour and art nouveau; 
and there are long sections on ‘art’ and ‘architec- 
ture’ which seem too general in scope. But the 


bulk of the volume is given to regional cultures 
—Abbaside art (a section which is strikingly well 


illustrated), Africa, the Americas, Anglo-Saxon 


and Irish art, Arabia, Armenia and Asia. 
The unusual arrangement of the material 
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makes the encyclopedia a little difficult to handle. — 
But there is an art in using any book of reference 


and finding in it the information one seeks. Most 


4 


of the difficulties which assail those consulting — 
the first volume will presumably be eased when — 

the final index volume appears. It is to be hoped 
that the index will also correct the mistakes which — 


are inevitable in a work so vast as mec 
the present reviewer has spotted only one: 
‘Losenby Liberty’ for Lasenby Liberty i in cohuaial 
8II. 

Whether the complete Encyclopedia of World 


Art will present a truly comprehensive ‘round of © 


learning’ cannot yet be judged. But the first vol- _ 
ume reveals that it will include a large number — 


of highly valuable articles, an indispensable 


range of bibliographies and a unique corpus of 


photographic material. Undoubtedly it will be 
an indispensable possession for every reference — 
library.—C.R.1. 
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LA MAIOLICA ITALIANA SINO ALLA © 


COMPARSA DELLA PORCELLANA 
EUROPEA: By Giuseppe Liverani. (Milan: 
Electa Editrice. 


ELTIS)) 


THE Italian maiolica of the Renaissance occupies 
such an eminent position in the history of 
ceramics, and indeed of European art as a whole, 
that it has become the subject of a continuous 
tradition of scholarship ranging back for almost 
a hundred years. Among those who have contri- 
buted most notably to this tradition, Mr. 
Bernard Rackham is happily still with us; this 
volume is dedicated to the memory of his dis- 
tinguished contemporary the late Gaetano Bal- 
lardini, who was Professor Liverani’s predeces- 
sor and quondam chief as Director of the Museo 
Internazionale delle Ceramiche at Faenza. 

As we should expect, Professor Liverani shows 


London: McGraw Hill. 


a complete mastery of his material, which he — 


here presents in the form of a continuous narra- 
tive without chapter-headings (among the very 
full and useful indexes at the back is a table giving 
page references to the themes successively 
handled, but it would be easier for the reader if 
these signposts were included in the text). There 
are no footnotes, and the bibliography is strictly 
limited to ‘a few fundamental and recent 
studies’, We have, in fact, a broad survey which 
will necessarily be supplemented in detail by 
Rackham’s Catalogue of Italian Maiolica in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and by the two 
volumes of Ballardini’s Corpus della maiolica 
italiana. 

An earlier generation of scholars, led by Henry 
Wallis, was much impressed by the oriental 
aspect of the decoration on Italian maiolica of 
the fifteenth century; and it has since been estab- 
lished that the opaque white tin-glaze which 
forms the essential basis of the maiolica tech- 
nique was extensively used by the mediaeval 
Islamic potters of Mesopotamia and Egypt. All 
too easily one might assume that Italy imported 
the conception of maiolica ready-made from the 
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: 
‘Near East. But here Professor Liverani sounds a 
imely note of warning. The process of evolu- 
tion from the homely lead-glazed wares of the 
Dark Ages was indeed very gradual. Recent 
archaeological finds in Apulia and Sicily suggest 
that painted pottery, with or without a rudi- 
mentary tin-glaze, developed first in the south. 
South Italian bowls and dishes (bacini), together 
with those imported from the Islamic East, were 
cemented as decoration into the outer walls of 
‘churches i in Central and North Italy, where they 
‘may have fired the imagination of local potters. 
‘Names of such potters occur in documents from 
‘1142 (Faenza) and 1195 (Florence) onwards, but 
‘we cannot be sure they were yet making painted 
wares. Professor Liverani makes the interesting, 
but not entirely convincing suggestion that 
stained glass windows influenced the potters: he 
sees an affinity between the coloured glass de- 
‘signs with black lead outlines and the green de- 
signs with deep purple outlines on the gothic 
painted maiolica. The latter he divides into three 
regional groups centred on Faenza, Florence, and 
Orvieto, each with its distinct range of shapes. 

With the fifteenth century came that increased 
range of colour and powerful design which, with 
its various types or ‘families’, was christened by 
Ballardini the ‘severe style’. Ballardini’s classifi- 
cation and nomenclature are followed both here 
and in the immensely more complex phases that 
began about the end of the fifteenth century, 
when we have to reckon not only with a greater 
number of centres of production, but also with 
the recognisable work of known or anonymous 
individual painters. Professor Liverani generally 
accepts the attributions proposed by Rackham 
and his other predecessors, steering clear of such 
controversial problems as the possible identifica- 
‘tion of the painter signing ‘F.R.’ with Francesco 
Xanto. It is nevertheless a remarkable achieve- 
ment to have packed so much information into 
so few pages, for nothing important escapes 
notice. There is, rather unexpectedly, a section 
on the della Robbia family, though as Professor 
Liverani points out, their plastic work con- 
sistently maintains a very different spirit from 
that of the potters whose medium they shared. 
The lead-glazed ‘sgraffiato’ ware receives due 
attention, and there are brief accounts of those 
Italian potters who emigrated and naturalised 
their art in Flanders, Spain and other countries 
of Europe. 

The reaction against over-elaborate decora- 
tion which began about the middle of the six- 
teenth century is here shown to imply no loss of 
vitality in the industry; the demand for the 
‘white’ wares slightly painted in the ‘short cut’ 
style (stile compendiario) greatly expanded, especi- 
ally abroad; and from this simplified style new 
and more elaborate ones developed in the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century factories of 
Castelli and Liguria. We may notice that a rather 
mysterious group which Rackham regarded as 
early Castelli (Fig. 38) is here described as ‘Apu- 
lian’, though without explanatory evidence. And 
Professor Liverani seems inclined to accept the 
local origin of the wall-tiles (laggioni) which have 
survived in quantity at Genoa. These, with their 
moulded and colour-glazed designs, are indis- 
tinguishable from the cuenca tiles of Southern 


Spain, whence they must have been imported. 

Finally we come to the most impressive 
feature of this admirably produced volume: 83 
large colour plates (there are also 52 smaller 
black-and-white illustrations in the text). Colour 
and drawing are the chief glories of Italian 
maiolica, Neither can be properly appreciated 
in the small monochrome illustrations with 
which most previous writers on the subject have 
had to be content, Not since Delange’s Recueil 
de la faience italienne (1869) with its hundred 
plates, have we seen so many fine coloured illus- 
trations together. The best almost communicate 
the authentic thrill of the objects themselves— 
those showing pieces with bold designs and few 
but strong colours. The more complicated and 
delicate colour-schemes of the istoriato pieces fare 
less well: the blues are rather too cold, the yel- 
lows and ochres too warm. One could wish to 
see certain favourites in place of some of the 
subjects chosen; particularly more examples by 
Giovanni Maria, one of the Nicola Pellipario 
plates in the Museo Correr, and a Castelli piece. 
The eight illustrations of the school of della 
Robbia are too large a ration, and even so do 
not include an example by Luca himself. But 
we should be content that we have received so 
much, and thank the Banco Nazionale del 
Lavoro, whose enlightened patronage has made 
this publication possible. The present printing is 
only for private distribution, but the book 
should be generally available by the end of this 
year.—A.L. 


FORT JESUS AND THE PORTUGUESE 
IN MOMBASA, 1593-1729: By C. R. Boxer 
and Carlos de Azevedo (London: Hollis and 
Carter, 21s. net). 


KENYA, which has been called, somewhat 
unkindly, a mixture of Aldershot and Whip- 
snade, might seem to promise little for historians 
of European art. And very few realise that in 
Fort Jesus, on Mombasa Island, it possesses one 
of the finest surviving examples of Italianate 
High Renaissance military architecture. This 
stronghold, and the colony it once guarded with 
surprising lack of success, form the subject of 
Professor Boxer’s and Senhor Carlos de Aze- 
vedo’s erudite and well-illustrated book (pub- 
lished under the aegis of the Calouste Gulben- 
kian Foundation), which will prove of as much 
interest to students of castles as to those of seven- 
teenth- and cighteenth-century colonialism. 
Based on a very wide range of manuscript and 
printed sources, which are marshalled in an 
impressive bibliography, the volume presents as 
full and entertaining an account of its subject as 
the general reader will desire and the historian 
need, 

The book is divided into two parts. In the 
first, and longer, section Professor Boxer tells 
the sad story of the Portuguese colony at 
Mombasa which was founded in 1591, and, 
after many vicissitudes—sieges, reliefs and 
wholesale massacres—was finally abandoned in 
1729. Surviving mainly on the trade in ivory, 
ambergris and slaves, from which the provincial 
governors profited more than the Portuguese 
crown, the colony never rose to great importance 


and its legacy was therefore slight in comparison 
with Goa on the other side of the Indian Ocean, 
No great churches like the Bom Gesu were 
raised on the Swahili coast: no hybrid Afro- 
Portuguese style was created even in the minor 
arts. The reason for this is fully explained in the 
gory history of the colony and the incompetence 
of its administration. 

The only surviving claim to fame of the Por- 
tuguese colony in East Africa is Fort Jesus which 
is excellently described by Senhor de Azevedo— 
one of the leading historians of Portuguese 
colonial arts—in the second part of this book. 
The fort was built between 1593 and 1639 to the 
design of the Italian architect Jo#o Batista (or 
Giovanni Battista) Cairato who had been the 
Arquitecto-mor of the Hispano-Portuguese colonies 
in the East since 1583 but lived long enough to 
supervise only the first stage of the construction. 
As Senhor de Azevedo points out, Cairato’s 
design for the fort is a fine example of Humanist 
architectural theory—the plan resembling a man 
whose head, arms and legs are represented by the 
projecting bastions. It would be interesting to 
know if Cairato also made use of the Humanist 
scale of harmonic proportions, but as no 
measured plans have survived this question must 
wait until the archaeological survey of Fort 
Jesus is completed. 

A full study of the fort would certainly be 
rewarding for, unlike the majority of such 
buildings, its structure has remained substantially 
intact since the seventeenth century and although 
a few later decorations were added no important 
alterations were made to the clear lines of 
Cairato’s original plan. The authors of this book 
remark that ‘apart from its architectural interest 
and importance as a building which reflects the 
ideals of the High Renaissance architects and 
writers on fortification, its remarkable vicissi- 
tudes reflect its close connection with the history 
of all races on the Swahili coast’. And they 
persuasively suggest that Fort Jesus would be 
eminently suitable “to house a centre of historical 
and archaeological research for the Indian 
Ocean.’—C.R.I. 


KATALOGE DES BAYERISCHEN 
NATIONALMUSEUMS. VOL. XIII, 2. 
Die Bildwerke in Holz, Ton und Stein 
um 1450 bis zum 1540: By Theodor Miiller 
(Miinchen: Verlag F. Briickman, 319 pp. 
including indices, etc., 327 entries and 309 
plates. DM. 68, oo). 


IT is no disrespect to other institutions, nor even 
to the Deutsches Museum in Berlin, to stress 
that the collections of the Bayerisches National- 
museum have long been outstanding in the 
world of German sculpture: not only for their 
quantity and quality but also for the combination 
of aesthetic appreciation and scholarly respect 
with which they have always been treated. This 
governs not only the internal arrangements 
within what is architecturally not one of the most 
accommodating of buildings, but also the long 
catena of distinguished publications which have 
been produced by the members of its staff. 

As the name implies, the Bayerisches National- 
museum has tended to concentrate mainly— 
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though by no means exclusively—on South 
German art, and, in the hundred years of its 
existence, no effort has been spared to build up 
collections that are second to none in the great 
period of German Sculpture which flourished 
in the half century either side of 1500. 


The second part of the thirteenth volume of a 
long line of impressive catalogues (The Sculp- 
tures—Parts 1, 4 & § have already appeared), 
this work follows the traditional lines. Primarily 
concerned with scholarship and _ primarily 
directed at an informed and critical public, it 
does not attempt to offer any general popular 
survey of the subject. Rather it is designed to 
make accessible to the scholarly world all the 
worthwhile pieces from the collection over the 
1450-1540 period together with all the factual 
data known about them. The excellent illustra- 
tions, to which further reference will be made 
are accompanied by the traditional detailed 
description (and one sometimes almost wonders 
whether this practice is necessary when the 
photographs are so good), the most careful and 
precise technical and art-historical data, con- 
dition, provenance and so on, with biblio- 
graphy. All this is kept admirably factual and 
succinct. Whereattributions are made—and from 
this source on this subject they must always be 
treated with the greatest respect—supporting 
evidence is given, while the introduction em- 
phasises that in this field, often so wide open to 
differences of specialist opinion, discussion and 
comment are always welcome. The volume is 
offered to a free world of disinterested study and 
admirable it is. Whether, as a general principle, 
that world may have become more absorbed in 
the minutiae of attribution than selectivity of 
aesthetic judgment is a point at issue but one that 
does not necessarily concern a traditional 
scholarly volume except in so far as it may force 
the authors to press works into categories or 
give them to the hand or workshop of some 
artist. Here this may be justified, but very often 
such attributions must of necessity be tenuous, 
since the data are extremely limited and the 
deductions in consequence may really mean very 
little indeed. The truth none-the-less remains 
that many people will only look at an object— 
or, for the few, buy it—on the grounds of its 
label rather than its merits. 


Here, it would be unjust not to refer to the 
excellent illustrations both from the standpoint 
of photography and reproduction. While it is 
manifestly impossible to accord full-page illustra- 
tions to more than three hundred objects if the 
price is to remain within reasonable bounds, all 
the most outstanding objects are allotted full- 
plate or large-scale illustration and the lesser 
objects in just proportion. In almost every case, 
however, large or small, the reproduction is so 
clear that the picture is sufficient to offer a valid 
representation of the object. The photography 
is also admirable in its restraint. It is photo- 
graphy for record and comparison, and how- 
ever tempting dramatic effects might have been 
to the photographer they have been most 
rigorously avoided in the interests of precision. 
In this way the illustrations alone make this book 
a most desirable acquisition for anyone in- 
terested in sculpture at all, quite apart from 


specialists in this particular field which re | 
presents one of the happiest and most intimate 3 
expressions on sculpture. 

This is a worthy successor to the series of 
catalogues in this ‘13’ volume which includes | 


Dr. Berliner’s Catalogue of the Ivories —H.D.M. — 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF JOHN NASH: ' 
By Terence Davis. (London: Studio. Sos. net). 


THIS book is a very satisfactory corollary to Sir 
John Summerson’s John Nash: Architect to George 
IV, first published in 1935. It wisely makes no © 
attempt to go over ground fully covered by that _ 
excellent and definitive biography. But whereas _ 
the illustrations in Sir John’s book were few and_ 
somewhat indifferent, these assembled here are 
more numerous, and of far better quality. In fact, 
Mr. Davis has listed and illustrated every known 
building by Nash. Where photographs of build-— 
ings long ago disappeared were not forthcoming, — 
he has supplied prints or drawings. The collec- 
tion is therefore thoroughly comprehensive and — 
valuable, and the only regret is that he has not 
produced a few more illustrations of the several 
units that made up Regent Street, which only” 
vanished in the 1920s. 

Mr. Davis has catalogued Nash’s works onde 
four sections. Each section is prefaced by a brief 
explanatory essay; a succinct historical account 
is then given of the individual building, followed — 
by a batch of illustrations. The whole arrange- 
ment is as clear as day. 

The four sections are headed: Country Houses 
and Castles; Small Houses, Cottages and Follies; 
Public Buildings; and Palaces, Town Houses and 
Metropolitan Developments. There can be no 
disputing that John Nash, notwithstanding his 
very obvious defects, was one of England’s 
greatest and most imaginative architects. He died 
a mere hundred and twenty-five years ago. Yet 
since the date of his death and, to be particular, 
during the recent decades which have incident- 
ally witnessed a revived interest in his work, we 
have destroyed them with a purposefulness that 
the iconoclasts of Byzantium would have envied. 
Of the twenty-nine country houses which Nash 
built, or altered, twelve survive today more 
or less intact. The remainder have been destroyed 
or are totally ruinous. With his small houses 
Nash has been rather more fortunate. Of his 
public buildings hardly one remains. Of his 
metropolitan developments the whole of Regent 
Street has gone. It is true that most of Regent’s 
Park has been saved (temporarily at least) by a 
reluctant corporate owner, only because an 
indignant public for once showed its fangs. 

I have left to the last what in fact comes first 
in the make-up of the book, if not first in textual 
importance. This is Sir John Summerson’s Intro- 
duction. It is a genial, felicitous reassessment of 
Nash in essay form. From it Nash emerges great, 
not exclusively as an architect but, more broadly, 
as an artist. For his approach to architecture was 
hardly scientific. He was bored with the classical 
principles, bored with planning, bored stiff with 
detail. Architecture was for him a pictorial 
matter. Nash interiors are commonplace. Nash 
exteriors however are nearly always distinctive. 
Whether classical, Tudor, cottagey, or simply 
crazy, they are dashed off, as though by the 
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trokes of a painter’s brush, as parts of a grand 
penic composition. 

_ Nash’s partnership with the landscape gardener, 
Humphrey Repton, may have lasted a mere 
even years. But even after Repton left him, his 
buildings were more concerned with their 
environment than with the architectural proprie- 
ies, and considerations of utility. Alas, like stage 
ccenery, most of them have perished.—J.L-M. 


ORIENTAL RUGS: AN ILLUSTRATED 
_ GUIDE: By Hermann Haack, edited and 
- translated by George and Cornelia Wingfield 
- Digby. (London: Faber and Faber. 36s. net.). 

ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS: A 
_ COMPREHENSIVE STUDY: By Arthur 
_ Urbane Dilley, revised by Maurice S. Dimand. 

- (London: George Allen & Unwin. £5 net.). 


AS time and Western footwear take their toll, 
good Oriental rugs grow rarer. But the demand 
for books on this subject evidently continues to 
be as brisk as ever. 

Neither of the current offerings in this field is 
entirely new. Mr. Haack’s book, first published 
in German four years ago as Echte Teppiche, now 
appears in a version which has been shortened 
and otherwise improved by the English trans- 
lators. It wastes little space on carpets for 
museums and millionaires, and concentrates on 
rugs which can still be bought by less opulent 
collectors. In fact, most of the rugs shown in the 
unhackneyed set of illustrations (thirty-two 
black and white plates and eight in colour) are 
from the stock of Messrs. Bernheimer of Mun- 
ich; the colour plates are reasonably true. Apart 
from the descriptions of the main local types of 
rug, forming the core of the book, there are 
brief chapters on materials, technique, use and 
conservation. There is also a useful map. On the 
whole, the book can be recommended as a work 
which, within the limits of its modest scale, will 
sive sound and helpful guidance to the enquirer. 

There is nothing modest about Mr. Dilley’s 
sig book, which attempts a complete survey of 
cugs from the earliest times down to the twen- 
jeth century. This work was originally pub- 
ished, in the United States, in 1931. For the 
sresent edition, Dr. Dimand has added a new 
shapter on Spanish rugs and is said to haverevised 
he book. On examination, however, it appears 
hat this revision was limited to the suppression 
of two chapters and seven plates. Otherwise the 
900k remains, page for page and syllable for 
Yilable, as in 1931, including passages which 
night with advantage have been changed (for 
xample, that on page $1 in which Riza Shah 
Pahlavi is referred to as the ‘new ruler’ of Iran). 
[he author knew his subject well, had read 
videly in and around it, and put a great deal of 
ound information into his book. The reader who 
wants the facts, however, must be prepared to 
vade through a lot of turgid stuff to get at them. 
for those who have not encountered Mr. 
Jilley’s remarkable style, the following short 
xtract will suggest its character. ‘If the black- 
mith, at whose forge wesit inreverie, sometimes, 
luring the foregoing years, tempered with 
nercy the heat of the flames in which he forged 
he lives of the weavers, he repented his kindness 
pon the death of Mohammed. As if intent upon 


transporting the entire body of the faith to 
Paradise with the Prophet, he filled the forge 
with flames that for a thousand years made 
western Asia a seething blast-furnace.’ There are 
seventy-five plates comprising numerous illus- 
trations, but many of these are very small, and 
the purpose of some of them remains obscure 
(for example, the Gustave Doré cut of the Sultan 
Mohammed II on Plate 37, or the portrait of 
a camel on Plate 71). The colour plates are 
poor.—D.K. 


VAN GOGH. A STUDY OF HIS LIFE 
AND WORK: By Frank Elgar, translated 
from the French by James Clough. (London: 
Thames & Hudson, 1958, 28s. net.) 


‘COMPACT, definitive, full biography. Com- 
plete appraisal, distinctive treatment.’ Publishers’ 
blurbs may be divided into two categories: in- 
formation hand-outs and commercials. The 
former are of help to the reader since they tell 
him what he wants to know before purchasing 
the book he is holding in his hands, but the 
latter—of which the above from the jacket of 
the book here reviewed is a fair example—are 
more like advertisements for wonder drugs or 
new miraculous plastics. They seem to work on 
the principle that the bigger the punch, the less 
the sales resistance. Yet this kind of sales talk does 
an honest, if dull, book a great disservice. Mr. 
Elgar tells the story of Van Gogh’s pathetic life 
competently, but without distinction of any 
kind. The book has no chapter headings or 
divisions; it lacks source references and in the 
case of Van Gogh letters quoted not even their 
date is given. The bibliography only lists (cata- 
logues apart) the principal works available in 
England. Little attempt is made to discuss Van 
Gogh’s art within its historical context and there 
is nothing new in this biography. Why call such 
a book definitive? 

The author lets Van Gogh tell the story of his 
life through his own letters, but this method had 
been applied with finer sensibility by Dr. 
Nordenfalk some years ago; the grouping to- 
gether of illustrations of related subjects was 
done less crudely by M. Leymarie. The ‘com- 
plete appraisal’ may be judged from the follow- 
ing appreciation of the well-known Beached 
Boats: “This work is known all over the world. 
But no reproduction can ever convey the purity 
of feeling, exquisite sobriety and dreamlike 
delicacy of handling . . . The painting expresses 
the sweetest poetry in the simplest language.’ In 
these days of widespread interest in the history 
of art, such a fine collection of clichés would not 
even be acceptable to the first year students of a 
University Extension Class. 

The best feature of the book is the appendix, 
Chronological List of Principal Works: since each 
of the 380 pictures chosen is illustrated by a small 
reproduction.—L.D.E. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


TWO large books of colour plates of flowers 
have been published recently, one reproducing 
the work of an eighteenth century, the other ofa 
living, artist. 


Books and The 
Belgrave Library 


Readers, especially in some of the remoter 

parts of the world, may like to know that 

any book reviewed on these pages, or 

shown under ‘Books Received’, can be 

ordered by post from The Belgrave 

Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, 
S.W.18. 


Catalogue of 
the Constable 
Collection 


By GRAHAM REYNOLDS 


The Constable Collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is considered the 
mostcomprehensive in existence, compri- 
sing 103 oil paintings and oil sketches, 
309 water colours and drawings, and 
three intact sketch books, all of which 
the Catalogue reproduces and discusses. 
Every phase of Constable’s career is 
represented; the arrangement is chrono- 
logical and biographically annotated. 
Libraries, art galleries, collectors, 
students —all will find it indispensable to 
the study of Constable’s life and work. 


Nearly 600 illustrations. 126s. 
(post 2s. 3d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


As specialists we carry one of 
the largest stocks in the world 
on fine arts. Enquiries for books 


reviewed here or any other art 
book, will have our 
immediate attention. 
CCR OSS TS TS RY 
42 Charlotte Street, London W.1 
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The first is Bouquets by Jean Louis Prévost 
(Macdonald, London, 63s., 15% in. X 11} in.). 
It contains eighteen reproductions in six-colour 
photolitho printed presumably in Germany (since 
the book was first published in Stuttgart) but no 
printer’s name is given. The short introductory 
text, and the text accompanying each plate, is 
printed in Walbaum on an attractive mauve 
laid cartridge; the typography throughout is 
excellent. The lettering on the jacket is outstand- 
ing and the binding is also well designed. One 
looks in vain for information whether the 
reproductions are the same size as the originals 
or reduced: the pages are certainly not repro- 
duced facsimile. The quality of the reproduction 
is such that one can look at the plates with pleas- 
ure, but without being able to forget that they 
are modern imitations. The originals from which 
they have been taken are themselves engraved 
reproductions of Prévost’s watercolour draw- 
ings. 

The second is Volume II of Beryl Leslie 
Urquhart’s The Camellia (distributed by André 
Deutsch Ltd, for the Leslie Urquhart Press, 
Sharpthorne, Sussex, £5 $s., 184 in. x 13 in.) 
which contains sixteen colour plates reproducing 
two paintings by Raymond Booth and fourteen 
by Paul Jones. The book has been designed and 
printed by K. G. Lohse at Frankfurt am Main, 
as was Volume I. 

To paint, let alone reproduce, the brilliant 
reds and pinks of the varieties of Camellia 
reticulata which are the subjects of this volume 
would seem a hopeless task, but the two plates 
by Raymond Booth have an astonishingly con- 
vincing quality. The rest, although admirably 
colourful, cannot conceal the fact that they are 
photolitho reproductions: but more could: not 
perhaps be fairly expected in a book of this size 
costing only five guineas. 

The Société des Bibliophiles et Iconophiles de 
Belgique celebrates its fiftieth anniversary in 
1960 and has held an important exhibition this 
Summer in the Bibliothéque Royale. The 
catalogue of the exhibition is a document of 
considerable interest and value: it contains 
eighty pages of text, forty-four monochrome 
plates and five colour plates, illustrating the 
important manuscripts (both mediaeval and 
modern), illustrated books, bindings, and en- 
gravings on show. The colour plates show two 
pages of a Flemish illuminated Book of Hours of 
about 1470 (other parts of which are in the New- 
berry and the Brussels Bibliothéque Royale), a 
gorgeous French sixteenth-century binding and 
a modern one by Paul Bonet, and a coloured 
dry-point illustration by Bernard Buffet from 
the Voyages fantastiques of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Paris 1958. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 


preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Dialogues on Art: By Edouard Roditi. London: 
Martin Secker & Warburg. 30s. net. 


Powderham Castle, Devon. An Illustrated 
Survey of the Historic Home of the 
Courtenay Family: History and Description 
of Contents by Lady Paulina Pepys, M.A. 
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Derby: English Life Publications Ltd. (St. 
Michael’s Church House, Queen Street). 
2s. 6d. net. 


Burley on the Hill. An Illustrated Survey of 
the Historic Rutland Home of the Finch 
Family. Derby: English Life Publications 
Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Painter and Sculptor. A journal of the 
visual arts. Volume 3. No. 1. London: 
Painter and Sculptor Press (7 Montserrat 
Road, S.W.15). 2s. 6d. or 75 cents. 


The Story of Jewelry: By Marcus Baewald 
and Tom Mahoney. London: Abelard- 
Schuman Ltd. 35s. net. 


The National Gallery, July 1958-December 
1959. London: The Trustees of the National 
Gallery. $s. net. 


Oberammergau and its Passion Play. 
Official Guide. Published by the Com- 
munity of Oberammergau. London: Ernest 
Benn Ltd. 15s. net. 


Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of 
Paintings Prior to 1860. UNESCO Paris. 
On sale at H.M. Stationery Office, London. 
228. 6d. net. 


The British Museum Quarterly. Volume 
XXII. No. 1/2, February 1960, and No. 
3/4, April 1960. London: The Trustees of the 
British Museum. $s. (5s. 6d. post paid) each. 


Crumbling Idols. Twelve Essays on Art. 
Dealing Chiefly with Literature, Painting 
and the Drama: By Hamlin Garland. Edited 
by Jane Johnson. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press (The John 
Harvard Library). 28s. net. 


The Buddhist Art of Gandhara. The Story 
of the Early School, its birth, growth and 
decline: By the late Sir John Marshall. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 45s. 
net. 


Mountain of Victory, a biography of Paul 
Cézanne: By Lawrence Hanson. London: 
Martin, Secker and Warburg. 30s. net. 


Clock and Watch Makers in Wales: By 
Iorwerth C. Peate. St. Fagan’s: National 
Museum of Wales, Welsh Folk Museum. 6s. 
net. 


Prince Eugen’s Waldersudde: By Gustaf 
Lindgren. London: Mark Paterson for Albert 
Bonniers Forlag. 70s. 


Masterpieces of Dala Peasant Painting: By 
Svante Svardstrom. London: Mark Paterson 
for Albert Bonniers Forlag. 25s. 


Decorative Art. Vol. 50. London: Studio 
Books. 42s. net. 


The Italian Painters of the Renaissance: By 
Bernhard Berenson. London: The Fontana 
Library. 6s. net. 


Museums and Galleries in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 800 collections with 150 
illustrations. London: Index Publishers Ltd. 


\ 


(69 Victoria Street, S.W.1). 2s. 6d. (from pub- 


lishers 3s. 3d. including postage and packing)@ 


Modern Painting, Drawing and Sculpture 
Collected by Louise and Joseph Pulitzer, 
Jr. 2 Volumes. Second printing of the 
Catalogue which accompanied an exhibition 
of the Collection at Knoedler & Co., New 
York, April 9 to May 4. Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge, May 16 to September 15, 1957. 
Catalogue by Charles Scott Chetham. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A.: Fogg Art Museum. 


Journal of Glass Studies. Volume II. Corn- 
ing, N.Y.: The Corning Museum of Glass 
(Corning Glass Centre). Subscription: $5.00 
U.S.A. $5.50 foreign. 


A Facsimile of the 1550 edition of Arte 
Subtilissima, by Juan de Yciar: translated 
by Evelyn Shuckburgh. Introduction by 
Reynolds Stone. Oxford University Press. 
25s. net in U.K. only. 
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Handwriting Manual By Wolfgang Fugger, 


1553: Translated by Frederick Plaat. Fore- 
word by Harry Carter. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. net in U.K. only. 


Confessions of an Art Addict: By Peggy 
Guggenheim. London: André Deutsch. 21s. 
net. 


Scottish Art Review. Volume VII. No. 4. 
1960. Special Glasgow Number. Glasgow 


Art Gallery and Museum Association (Kelvin- | 


grove, Glasgow). 


Forgers, Dealers, Experts. Adventures in 


the twilight of Art Forgery: By Sepp | 


Schiiller. Translated from the German by 


James Cleugh. London: Arthur Barker Ltd. 


30s. net. 


Faux et Imitations dans L’Art. Tome II: By | 
Guy Isnard. Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard | 


(18-20, rue du Saint-Gothard, XIIe). N.F. 
19.50. 


The Universal System of Household Furni- | 


ture: By Ince & Mayhew. Complete reprint 
with a Preface by Ralph Edwards, C.B.E., 
F.S.A. London: Alec Tiranti Ltd. £2 28. net. 


Georges Braque Oeuvre Graphique: By | 


Jean Vallery-Radot. Preface by Julien Cain, 
Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale (58, rue de 
Richelieu, Ie). 


Military Uniforms of Britian and the 


Empire 1742 to the Present Time. The | 


Imperial Services Library. Volume IV: 


By Major R. Money Bares. London: Seeley | 


Service & Co. Ltd. 42s. net. 


Caskets from Cordoba: By John Beckwith. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office (Victoria & 
Albert Museum). 12s. 6d. net. 


Book of Ceramics: By Pravoslav Rada. Trans- 
lated by A. Parfait. London: Spring Books. 
35s. net. 


Picasso. The Early Years: By Jiri Padrta. 
With a preface by Jean Cocteau. London: 
Paul Hamlyn. 25s. net. 


Contributed by Adrian Bury 


~ Round about the Galleries 


oy A Late Constable 


4 HE Acquavella Galleries, 119 East 57th 
4 Street, New York, are to be congratulated 
on having acquired from the Mitchell Gallery of 
Old Bond Street a rare and little-known Con- 
table entitled The Rustic Bridge. To the dimen- 
ions of 25}%x30} in., one may judge of its 
beautiful colour from the reproduction in this 
issue of The Connoisseur. A late work, and accord- 
ing to a label, painted in 1834, about three years 
before the artist’s death, it is an example of 
Constable’s brilliant impressionist effects charac- 
teristic of his last period. It is interesting to com- 
pare this work for style with Helmingham Dell 
subjects; and there is no doubt that it is a version 
of one in a private collection. 

The picture, which has never been relined, 
retains accordingly its forceful impasto and 
original colour harmonies. In his book on Con- 
stable Sir Charles Holmes writes: ‘The passion 
for brightness and glitter becomes increasingly 
predominant’ after the painter’s fiftieth year, 
and ‘a loose, tremulous handling caught the 
effect of atmospheric vibration, which was re- 
discovered many years later by Monet and 
Pissarro’. The Rustic Bridge was exhibited at the 
Glasgow Art Gallery in 1878. Provenance: 
W. R. Holdsworth and James Mackintosh of 
Bridge of Allen. 


Sporting Art at Ackermann’s 


THE current exhibition at these galleries will 
interest collectors of sporting pictures particu- 
larly, and the general public who are at last 
becoming aware of this important department 
of British painting. Henry Alken is seen at his 
most animated in his crowded Derby of 1844, 
in which Running Rein was victor. I was im- 
pressed by the quality of Lambert Marshall’s 
picture of Albert, celebrated racehorse, which 
belonged to the first Lord Verulam. Though 
Marshall junior’s style reflects the manner of his 
father, the redoubtable Ben, this painting is a 
very worthy effort. Painted in 1830 it was 
engraved and appears in Volume III, p. 75, of 
Gelebrated British Racehorses, with an appropriate 
poem lamenting the horse’s surprisingly sudden 
death after an unbeaten career. Those who admire 
the famous Ferneley Family Group will have the 
pleasure of seeing another version of the subject. 
A fragment of turf history is recalled in the fine 
Abraham Cooper’s study of Ellis with John 
Day Up and Trainer John Doe (434 X34 in.). 
Ellis won the St. Leger in 1836, and was the first 
racer to travel in a horse-box. 

Other conspicuously good examples are Miss 
Long’s Favourite Spaniel, painted by Stubbs in the 
grounds of Langley Hall, Berkshire in 1798, two 
hunting scenes by Dean Wolstenholme, and 
J. F. Herring’s London-Edinburgh Rail Mail, 
dated 1839. 


The catalogues of this exhibition are being’ 
sold in aid of The Guide Dogs for the Blind. 
Association. 


George Morland 

A WRITER in a biographical dictionary says of 
George Morland ‘from the time he was his own 
master, his life was a downward course of 
drunkenness and debt. Yet in the last eight years 
of his life he turned out nearly 900 paintings and 
over a thousand drawings’. This was more than 
four works a week, and was but a modicum ofall 
the work he did in his life of thirty nine years. 

‘His (Morland’s) innate dislike of labour was 
soon apparent; he avoided all regular study or 
occupation, and gave himself up to extravagance, 
debauchery, and folly.’ Thus said Messrs. 
Richard and Samuel Redgrave, so comfortably 
seated in their official sinecures and homes. 

Poor Morland. The evil, such as it was, that 
he did certainly lived after him. But, looking 
sympathetically into his life, he was probably 
more sinned against than sinning. A mean father 
exploited for money his son’s talent, controlling 
the boy under the then rigorous laws of 
apprenticeship, and denying him all knowledge 
of the world into which Morland flung himself 
so perilously as soon as he was free. An undoubted 
genius with a great zest for happiness he became 
the prey of the unscrupulous who for their gain 
encouraged him in his follies, the while demand- 
ing their ‘pound of flesh’ of art. Morland’s story 
is one of the saddest. It is consoling, however, 
that the good was not interred with his bones. 

The thought occurred to me as I stood in front 
of an excellent Morland entitled Smugglers- 
Coast Scene, 40} X §6 in. (The Fine Art Society). 
The subject was probably observed in the Isle of 
Wight when Morland was on the run from his 
creditors, in fear of losing his liberty, in the 
shadow of the debtors’ prison, indeed, in the 
shadow of an early death. His constitution, 
already in 1792, the date of the picture, was 
undermined by the extravagances that gave him 
temporary relief while hastening the final 
nemesis. 

Here in this picture is the true Morland, with 
all his love for the beauty of the world, the 
character of fellow human beings living, like 
himself, dangerously enough, for the horses on 
the beach and the seated dog. What an excess of 
feeling, knowledge and hard work has gone into 
this fragment of Morland’s career. With what 
sympathy has he painted a white horse, and how 
perfectly it is balanced with the white of the 
breakers rolling in and the white of the clouds 
in a turbulent sky. How subtly has the artist 
conveyed the barrel of contraband rum or 
brandy hidden within the sack slung over the 
saddle. If Morland was a ‘drunken dog’, the 
epitaph that in a moment of despair he chose for 


himself, there were two Morlands: the other 
side so eminently sober that his faculties could 
produce masterpieces that are fresh with an 
ardent idealism after a hundred and seventy 
years. Did Morland ever worry about posterity? 
I doubt it. He was too frantically busy keeping 
his present alive, and might well have used the 
cliché ‘what has posterity done for me?’ To the 
world of the censorious Morland is still ‘a 
drunken dog’. To us he was an artist destined to 
greatness and to tragedy. 

Smugglers-Coast Scene is recorded (p. 152) in 
George Dawe’s Life of George Morland. An 
engraving by James Ward was published on 
1st November, 1804. The picture came from the 
collection of Major and Mrs. Gibson Fleming 
and was originally in the collection of their 
ancestor, Peter William Baker. 


Technical Chef d’Oeuvre 


LANDSCAPE, marine, architecture, figures, 
and many fascinating minor incidents, birds, 
barrels and an anchor under a fine summer 
evening sky, one picture (63$X1I02 in.) in 
particular at Messrs. Agnew’s is a pleasure to 
study. The artist was Claude Joseph Vernet, 
among the most famous French painters of the 
eighteenth century. Like his earlier compatriots, 
Claude and Poussin, Vernet found in Rome a 
spiritual home in more senses than one, and his 
land and seascapes were greatly admired in his 
day. He was influenced by both Claude and 
Salvator Rosa but he was a more precise 
draughtsman than either, while fully under- 
standing Claude’s colour harmonies and poetic 
sentiment. The picture represents the Port of 
Genoa, with a fine ship to the right, other ships 
in the distance and foreground, a castle, light- 
house and trees. All bear the most critical study, 
but what is even more remarkable is the precision 
of the figures on the sea-shore and in the rowing 
boat just arriving with merchandise. They stand, 
sit or move about in natural ease, giving a 
truthful human touch to the scene as a whole. 

Vernet decorated several great Roman palaces 
such as the Farnese and Rondamini, his fame 
spreading far and wide: and when La Pompadour 
requested the artist to return to Paris, which he 
did about 1763, he was continuously occupied 
painting the French seaports for Louis XV, 
pictures which are now in the Louvre. 


William Lock? 


IT was co-incidental that immediately after see- 
ing the Vernet I encountered at the Mitchell 
Gallery (8 Old Bond Street) a portrait by 
Richard Wilson, said to be of William Lock. 
All three were associated; for Lock told Faring- 
ton ‘that he went from Venice to Rome with 
Wilson, who at that time was fluctuating 
whether to pursue portrait or landscape painting. 
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Vernet by warmly approving his landscapes 
decided him to this branch of art’. This was 
after Wilson was introduced when in Rome to 
Vernet by the sculptor Wilton. The French 
artist paid Wilson the compliment of wishing 
an exchange of pictures. “The proposal was 
readily accepted, and the picture delivered to 
Vernet, who placed it in his exhibition room and 
recommended the painter of it to the particular 
attention of the cognoscenti...’ 

Whether the portrait at the Mitchell Galleries 
is William Lock will have to be confirmed. It is 
strange that the face of so rich and important a 
connoisseur is so elusive. The one long regarded 
as Lock, and signed by Wilson, in the National 
Museum of Wales, is no longer accepted as such. 
The picture at the Mitchell Gallery would 
appear to date from 1750 or earlier, and may be 
compared with the portrait of Admiral Thomas 
Smith (National Maritime Museum) and the Sir 
Nigel Gresley for stylistic qualities. 


Unknown Rembrandt Self-Portrait ? 


GIVEN time, I suppose, many old masters 
established as ‘right’ may become ‘wrong’. One 
of the functions of art scholarship is to question 
what has been regarded as authentic, but the 
recent deposition of Rembrandt’s world- 
famous picture A Jew Merchant came as some- 
thing of a shock. It is now only ascribed to 
Rembrandt. Ifsuch a work, expressing the solemn 
virtues so typical of Rembrandt’s genius is 
suspect, some of the artist’s self-portraits might 
be regarded as dubious, and contrariwise some 
considered doubtful might be promoted to their 
rightful place among the authentic ones. 

Rembrandt is believed to have done one 
hundred and twenty representations of himself 
in paint or other media: and certainly during the 
last thirty years at least three hitherto unknown 
self-portraits have come to light. Unlike other 
self-portraitists, Rembrandt is very revealing as 
to his moods, and seldom flatters himself. A 
psychologist could construct a biography from 
the portraits alone. 

Confronted with a picture devoid of docu- 
mentation, which in sentiment and manner has 
the qualities of a Rembrandt, the conscientious 
writer must spend a long time trying to verify it 
by comparing it with other works of the master, 
trying to date it and seeking a possible drawing 
or etching with which it will agree. 

An unknown self-portrait by Rembrandt 
(2621 in.) at the Norbert Fischman Gallery 
(26 Old Bond Street) is an intriguing work. 
Dr. Ludwig Goldscheider, discussing it in The 
Connoisseur in January, 1953, considered it 
authentic. The portrait has something in 
common with the one showing the artist wear- 
ing armour and a slashed velvet hat of about 
1635 (Staatliche Museum, Berlin). In the 
Fischman version Rembrandt is wearing the 
same hat and a cloak. As Dr. Goldscheider 
pointed out, there is an etching, signed 1636 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, B. 19), showing 
the artist in this hat, cloak and pose, seated at a 
table. Seated at the same table but much out of 
scale, is a portrait presumed to be Saskia, the 
artist’s wife. Doubt has been cast on this etching 
by André Charles Coppier, and Carl Neumann 
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rightly criticises the bad drawing of Rembrandt’s 
left arm and hand. Yet even supreme painters 
made mistakes, were bored or tired on occasions, 
and, like great poets, let through a bad line or 
two here and there. 

The important fact is that this etching must 
have something to do with this unknown self- 
portrait. But whether it was done before or 
after the painting, who is to say? The picture 
has been assigned to 1636 when Rembrandt was 
only thirty, one year after the approximate 1635 
of the portrait in the Staatliche Museum. In the 
Fischman Gallery’s painting the artist looks an 
older man. His face is thinner, and the eyes 
although shaded by the hat have lost their 
somewhat more youthful expression. 


Giovanni Pellegrini 

THE exhibition of pictures by Giovanni 
Pellegrini organised in Venice by Alessandro 
Battagno last year revived an interest in this 
eighteenth-century member of the Venetian 
School who achieved considerable European 
fame in his time. Principally a decorator, he 
worked also in France, Holland and England 
where he competed for the ceiling of St. Paul’s. 
Pellegrini had remarkable facility and not a 
little grace with. women and children. A Venus 
and Cupid, (344 X 27% in.), at the Hal O’Nians 
Gallery (Bute Street, South Kensington) has 
something of the voluptuous style of Boucher, 
who may have been influenced by Pellegrini’s 
works when he saw them in Paris and Italy. The 
Italian artist is represented in the Louvre by an 
allegorical design Modesty Offers the Artist’s 
Painting to the Academy. Pellegrini came to 
England at the request of the Duke of Man- 
chester and decorated several great English 
country houses. He remained here until 1712 
when he went to Dresden to work for the 
Elector of Saxony. The artist’s last years were 
spent in Venice where he died in 1741. 


The Hague and Cologne 


A RECENT tour of Holland confirms my 
belief that to be of any permanent human 
interest and value, art must have a racial or 
national sentiment. The great schools of the past 
were essentially provincial. The weakness of the 
modern idiom is that it has become international, 
and artists the world over are expressing a kind 
of aesthetic Esperanto, and one far less com- 
municative than this linguistic expedient. 

The Cramer Gallery at the Hague contains an 
instructive display of Dutch sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century masters, including Honde- 
coeter, Adriaen van de Velde, Ostade, Dujardin, 
Joris van der Hagen and Nicolaes Berchem. It is 
interesting to compare them with the selections 
of French and Italian masters of earlier and later 
periods, especially the very rare Sano di Pietro 
(Siena 1406-1481) of the Madonna and Child, 
with Angels, Saint Jerome and Saint Bernardine. 

A traditional portrait painter in pastels is 
Helga Tiemann, whose recent show at the 
Gemalde Galerie Abels, Cologne, attracted con- 
siderable attention. The artist has a lively sense of 
characterisation with women and children, and 
is also a watercolour landscapist of ability. 


Bs 
; | 
Nautical Puzzle H | 
WHAT was the incident, or occasion, that 
Thomas Whitcombe, marine artist, wh 
painted between 1780 and 1824, recorded in the 
picture of an English frigate entering port; 
(Parker Galleries, 2 Albemarle Street.) Th 
picture shows her to have been in action; 
perhaps with pirates, for her sails are shot 
through, bowsprit missing, and anti-boardin 
nets in position. She is flying the Cross of | 
St. George on a white ground in the top he Red 
the main body of the flag being green. The 
Duster is at her stern, and there is another ff flag 
difficult to identify. Various smaller craft in the | 
picture include another English frigate, a 
schooner flying the Spanish flag, and a long-boat | 
being rowed with naval persons in the stern. The | 
harbour entrance is flanked by two armed forts | 
flying Union Jacks. The name of the frigate is 
unknown, hence the difficulty in discovering the 
action in which she was involved. Here is a 
pictorial problem for maritime historians. 


Nicold del Priore 


IN spite of the great technical advance in Italian 
painting during the second half of the fifteenth 
century, a certain primitive sincerity and 
naiveté still lingered in such an artist as Nicolo 
del Priore. A case in point is the beautiful paint- 
ing Madonna with Saints (25$x25% in., panel) 
belonging to the Nella Longari Gallery, 
15 Via Bigli, Milan. In the fourteenth volume of | 
Development of the Italian School of Painting (fig. 
98, p. 152) Van Marie remarks that the influence | 
of Perugino is seen in the figure of Saint 
Sebastian, and that of Antoniazzo Romano in 
those of the Madonna and Child. This picture 
was originally in the Collection of the Conesta- 
bile deila Staffa, Perugia. 


Appleby Brothers 


HAVING removed recently from their Regency 
premises near St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (to 10 
Ryder Street), Messrs Appleby have now settled 
in new premises. There I found several stimu- 
lating pictures by various masters, notably one | 
of the earliest records of whaling in arcticregions, 
probably by Backhuisen. Elegant ships of the 
period, ice-floes, polar bears, whales and walruses 
are composed with commendably pictorial effect 
and action against a background of fine cumulus | 
clouds. 

Those who only know Thomas Patch as a 
caricaturist will be fascinated by a large panorama | 
of Florence carried out in meticulous detail, 
with foreground trees, left and right. The picture 
is signed and dated 1775. Two other pictures of 
Florence by Patch, views of the Arno by day and 
night, are in the galleries at Hampton Court. 

There is a typical Pannini capriccio in which the 
pentimenti appear like discreet ghosts under a | 
Roman arch. A large classical subject, Helen 
brought to Paris, is Benjamin West at his most 
competent. Signed and dated 1776, the picture, 
perfectly preserved, would make a gallery 
acquisition. 

Collectors of the ever popular old English 
watercolour will find a pleasant selection by 
several exponents of the medium. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


1. Portrait Study by Richard Wilson, R.A., canvas, 3025 in. Mitchell 
Galleries, 8 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 2. Maurice Leloir. Picnic in 
Normandy (1879), canvas, 39 44 in. Newman Galleries, 43a Duke Street, 
London, S.W.1. 3. Abraham Cooper, R.A. ‘Ellis’? with John Day up and 
trainer John Doe, canvas, 43} 34 in. Arthur Ackermann & Son, Ltd., 
3 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 4. Nautical Puzzle, canvas, 22» 32 in. 
The Parker Gallery, 2 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 5. Nicolo del 
Priore. Madonna and Child with Saints, panel, 25325} in. Nella Longari 
Gallery, 15 Via Bigli, Milan. 6. Rembrandt Self-Portrait, c. 1636, canvas, 
26» 21 in. Norbert Fischman Galleries, 26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I. One of a sect of five panels of English 
tapestry. £2,940 (Christie’s). 2. Long case, 
one month, clock by Thomas Tompion, 
c. 1685. £3,990 (Christie’s). 3. Carlton 
House writing table. £2,500 (Sotheby’s). 
4. Paul Klee. Villas for Marionettes, oil on 
linoleum, 30 25.5 cm. Swiss francs 92,000 
(£7,584) (Klipstein & Kornfeld, Berne). 
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5. G. B. Tiepolo. Youth with Turban, red chalk 
on blue paper. Swiss francs 17,000 (£1,401) 
(Klipstein & Kornfeld). 6. Diamond tiara of 
Imperial Russian design. £10,800 (Sotheby’s). 
7. Rare, 54 in. long French fork, c. 1300. £420 
(Christie’s). 8. Russian icon, Stroganoff School, 
mid 16th century. £504 (Christie’s). 9. Meissen 
‘Hahnrei’ group, by J. J. Kaendler. £577 
(Christie’s). 10. Dresden 23 in. gold box, 
probably by C. G. Stiehl. £1,050 (Sotheby’s). 
11. Kinuta glazed Lung Ch‘iian dragon vase. 
£1,750 (Sotheby’s). 


International 
Saleroom 


Forthcoming. 


Sales 


SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S. 4. A North 
German, seventeenth-century, amber cabinet. 
Selling in November. 5. Property of the late 
T. B. Kitson: a group of Japanese lacquer inro. 


Selling October 31. 
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SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S. 
1. Chippendale carved and gilt wood 
mirror, 6048 in., with Chinese 
paintings (see D.E.F., 1924, Vol. 2, 
Plate XIV). Selling October 13. 
2 & 3. William III silver monteith, by 
Thomas Bolton, Dublin, 1702: and a 
German silver-gilt ewer and basin, 
by Johann Wagenknecht, Augsburg, 
1743-5. Both selling in October. 


: i 
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ge TON of the original interior 
2 of the Royal Pavilion at Brighton has 
been carried an important stage further. For the 
Regency Exhibition this summer further articles 
of original furniture have been returned to the 
Pavilion from Windsor Castle during recent 
months by the gracious wish of Her Majesty 
‘The Queen. 

~ Outstanding among these are the four magni- 
ficent pedestal candelabra, each about 9 feet 
high, which have now been restored to the 
positions they occupied in the North Drawing 
Room (or ‘Music Gallery’) when first supplied 
to King George IV about 1820. These fine pieces 
which stood in the Throne Room at Windsor 
for many years after having been taken there by 
Queen Victoria upon the sale of the Pavilion in 
1850, consist of ormolu candelabra, of six 
branches each, made to a design deriving from a 
drawing by Charles Heathcote Tatham of a 
Roman candelabrum in the Barberini Palace, 
Rome. These are supported on pedestals formed 
of octagonal straight-sided bases of Chia-Ching 
porcelain with ormolu mounts. The octagonal 
bases are of wood, carved and painted in ivory 
and gilt. Other fresh original articles returned by 
The Queen are tables and chairs of bamboo, 
imported from China for the Prince of Wales 
about 1800, and similar pieces of beech, painted 
to simulate bamboo, made for the Pavilion in 
1802. The tables are part of the original furnish- 
ing of the North Gallery, to which they have 
been restored, but the chairs now form a prin- 
cipal part of the furniture of two new rooms 


which have been arranged. These are now called 
‘Queen Charlotte’s Rooms’, in reference to the 
fact that the bed in one of the rooms is almost 
certainly the one used by the Prince’s mother 
during her stay at the Pavilion in 1816, at the 
time of the celebrations there of the Princess 
Charlotte’s engagement to Prince Leopold. A 
letter written by Lady Ilchester, who was Lady- 
in- Waiting to the Princess at this time, refers to 
the occupants of the various rooms, and the 
Pavilion Inventory records the original position 
of the bed, with its ‘cut Chinese frame’, which 
has now had its chinoiserie decoration restored. 
Chintz hangings and Chinese export paintings 
(see illustration) complete the oriental character 
of a typical private bedroom and sitting-room 
of the Pavilion. 


In Nelson’s Memory 


The most spectacular feature of the Exhibition 
this year however, is perhaps the famous suite of 
Dolphin Furniture, lent from Admiralty House, 
Whitehall, by permission of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Carrington, First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Board of Admiralty (see below right). This suite, 
consisting of a sofa, window-seats, arm-chairs, 
card-tables, and a sofa-table, was made by 
William Collins and presented in 1813 to Green- 
wich Hospital by the widow of Mr. John Fish of 
Kempton Park, in memory of Lord Nelson. The 
furniture is richly gilded and carved with dol- 
phins, acanthus, cornucopias and other ornament. 
The use of marine emblems such as the dolphin 


~The Connoisseur’s Diary 


5 ‘The Pavilion’, 1960 : Memorial to Peter Floud : 


Canada Collects : Painters in Tempera 


for commemorative furniture was encouraged 
by the publication of designs of this character 
for such articles as ‘Nelson’s Chairs’ in Thomas 
Sheraton’s Cabinet Encyclopaedia of 1804-06, 
and in this suite the taste is seen in its most 
elaborate form. The same spirit of marine fan- 
tasy is seen on a more domestic scale, but in 
extremely lovely fashion in the mahogany sofa 
in the adjoining Saloon, its back carved as a great 
shell, and with emblems of anchors, cordage and 
other nautical gear. The Regency Exhibition of 
this year may be said to represent the closest 
approach to the spirit of the original interior yet 
attained, and the most complete furnishing and 
decoration of the magnificent rooms. 


Honouring Peter Floud 


PETER CASTLE FLOUD, who died on the 
22nd January 1960, at the age of 48, rendered 
great service in a number of fields, notably by 
his studies in Victorian and Edwardian decorative 
art, in the history of English textile design and 
in the decorative work of William Morris. A 
number of his most important studies were 
published in The Connoisseur. During the time 
he was Keeper of the Circulation Department 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, he organized 
a number of memorable exhibitions. 

The William Morris Society, of which Floud 
was an active member, is opening a fund for the 
purpose of honouring his memory. It is thought 
that the most appropriate way of doing this and 
one of which he himself would have approved, 


A newly-created bedroom in the Chinese taste; and the Dolphin furniture suite from Admiralty House, Whitehall: at Brighton Royal Pavilion. 
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The new Room 2, or French Room, at the Bowes Museum, Co. Durham, recently opened by H.E. 
The French Ambassador, M. Jean Chauvel. The tapestries are Beauvais, c. 1760. Other furnishings 
include: a white marble head of a girl by J-A Houdon and a terracotta Satyr group by Clodion; a 
rock crystal chandelier from Montioilliers, near Le Havre; and two harps of the Louis XVI period. 


will be to offer a prize of £25 annually, for per- 
haps five years, for an essay on some aspect of 
Morris’ work. The prize-winning essay will be 
published each year and it is hoped that it will 
be possible later to collect the essays into a single 
volume. 

There will no doubt be many, both within 
and without the Society, who will wish to con- 
tribute to this fund. Donations may be sent to: 
Mr. Freeman Bass, Honorary Treasurer, The 
William Morris Society, 35 Hendon Avenue, 
London, N.3. 


Traditions of the Craft of Painting 


THE recent meeting held by the Society of 


Painters in Tempera in the historic Great Room 
of the Royal Society of Arts was an occasion 
(writes Anthony Coleridge) for a discussion on 
an important aspect of the fine arts: ‘Traditions 
of the Craft of Painting’. 

Divided into three short talks, Rosamund 
Borradaile, the honorary secretary of the 
Society, gave the first lecture and dealt with 
Cennino Cennini’s ‘In Libro del’ Arte’. She 
explained how Cennini gives detailed instruc- 
tions on how to paint on walls in fresco, oil and 
tempera, and on panel, on canvas and on stone. 
Cennini learnt his craft from Agnolo Gaddi, 
whose father and teacher, Taddeo Gaddi, had 
been a pupil of Giotto: so Cennini was indeed 
steeped in the best traditions of Trecento 
Florentine Painting. Miss Borradaile then illus- 
trated with a series of slides how Agnolo Gaddi’s 
Coronation of the Virgin, in the National Gallery, 
had been ‘built-up’ by adhering to the rigid set 
of rules which governed the craft of tempera 
painting, as quoted by Cennini. She traced the 
technique, showing how the wooden panel was 
first sized with boiled parchment chippings and 
then further prepared with layers of gesso grosso 
and gesso sottile. Finally the gold leaf and 
tempera were applied to the ivory smooth 
surface thus acquired. 

Mr. R. A. Wilson also spoke on the technique 


of tempera painting; a subject on which, from 
personal experience, he is well qualified to 
speak. He showed to what an arduous training 
the Quattrocento Masters were subjected; how 
they were initially to study drawing for a year; 
work with a master for six years; and finally 
study for a further six years. In order to obtain 
a standard of proficiency they were expected to 
practise the art of drawing on all holidays and 
during their spare time. He finished by quoting 
with what astonishment Vasari writes of the 
freshness of condition of Margaritone’s Madonna 
and Child with Saints, the tempera colour of 
which had withstood the ravages of time for 
about three hundred years. How much more 
astounded Vasari would be if he could see the 
similar picture which now hangs in the National 
Gallery in its almost pristine condition. 


Medium Used 


Miss Borradaile then spoke again: she men- 
tioned other early sources and documented 
receipts of tempera painting, which had once 
flourished, or are now extant, in such far-flung 
centres as Lucca, Paris, Bologna, Mount Athos, 
Westminster, Brussels, Strasbourg and Lubeck. 
Little importance was attached to where a 
picture was painted in the fifteenth century, but 
much was attached to what medium was used. 
There was a European tradition of painting, a 
tradition which changed but slowly—Michel- 
angelo was still using terre-verte for underpaint- 
ing in his unfinished Madonna and Child in The 
National Gallery. She also showed slides of two 
altar tombs in Norfolk churches, East Harling 
and Cranworth, which members of the Society 
had recently restored by using the old method 
of tempera painting on stone. The Society has 
also reconstructed John Gower’s tomb at South- 
wark, the original colours being taken from the 
description in Stowe’s History of London. 

These three immensely interesting talks have 
shown that there is sufficient information in old 
writings to impart sound tradition to the work 


John, 2nd Earl of Egmont, and his second wife, Catherine, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, canvas, 49 x 71 in. Acquired by the 
Bradford City Art Gallery (Cartwright Hall). 


of restoration in modern times—traditions of 
beauty and craftsmanship which have been 
inherited from the past and which must never 
be lost. Miss Borradaile’s address, where en- 
quiries can be made for membership of the 
Society, is: 28 Eldon Road, London, W.8. 


Rare Thomas Whieldon Birds 


IN the unending search for fresh knowledge, art 
scholars and specialist collectors are constantly 
seeking fresh documentary and _ conclusive 
evidence to prove a point which may have for 
long alluded them. An important instance of this 
is illustrated in the appearance in London of the 
excessively rare pair of Whieldon crested birds 
shown in colour on page 122. They are in the 
possession of Messrs. Tilley & Co. (Antiques) 
Ltd., the well-known dealers of Symons Street, 
Sloane Square, London. 

The survival of Messrs. Tilley’s birds in such 
brilliant colouring and condition since about 
1755 is in itself astonishing. Not only is it now 
clearly evident that such pieces were made in 
pairs, but undoubtedly they constitute the most 
important addition to the artistry and craftsman- 
ship of Thomas Whieldon which have come to 
light for many years. The fact, also, that they area 
pair is of the highest interest; since, in her assid- 
uous search for rare ceramics, even Lady Schreiber 
failed to discover a pair of Whieldon birds. Her 
collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
shows only one example each of four Whieldon 
birds; one ofthem being illustratedin the Museum 
catalogue (plate 37, No. 269, Vol. 2), and again 
by Honey in English Pottery and Porcelain and by 
Herbert Read in Staffordshire Pottery Figures. 


Madeira and Sherry 


MR. CYRIL COOK writes: In The Connoisseur 
(January, 1953, and April, 1959) I listed 
thirty wine-titles with twenty-five separate 
designs which seemed to represent all that could 
then be recorded on the wine-label output of the 
Battersea Enamel Factory at York House in 
London, during the brief life of Janssen, Dela- 
main and Brooks’s decorating establishment 
there in 1753/54. Of these, two were Sherry 
labels with different designs which were des- 
cribed for the first time in 1959. 


(Above). Two recently discovered Battersea wine-labels, the example on the right belonging to 
Messrs. Findlater Mackie Todd of London. See ‘Madeira and Sherry’. (Right). Hexagonal sugar bow] 
and cover, made by John Clifton of Dublin in 1714. See story below, ‘Louis Wine Art Galleries’. 


Two further labels of particular interest have 
since come to light, and serve to amplify the 
record, though they do not involve any new 
titles or completely new designs. The first of 
these is a rare Sherry label with a modified 
version of a design which is better known on 
Port labels. On one such specimen from the 
Herbert W. Hollebone Collection, which I 
described and illustrated in January, 1953, and 
on a similar example No. 68 (Plate 40) in the 
Schreiber Collection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the design showed two cupids, one 
leaning against the other, who recline on a large 
cask bearing the name of the wine; a youthful 
satyr is squeezing juice from a bunch of grapes 
into the mouth of the second cupid. In the back- 
ground are vines and a goat. Both examples were 
printed in brown and red and overpainted in 
colours, the title Port being lettered in black 
across the end of the cask. The new Sherry label, 
here illustrated, has recently been brought to my 
notice by Mr. B. E. Todd of Findlater Mackie 
Todd & Co., of London, and is in their collection 
at Wigmore Street. On this specimen there are 
minor modifications to the basic design and the 
colouring of the figures is blue-grey and pink; 
some bunches of grapes hanging in mid-air are 
coloured crimson and the ground is pale green, 
the title Sherry being lettered in black in typical 
Battersea style, in substitution for Port across the 
head of the cask. No other example of this label 
appears to be recorded. 


Attributed to James Gwinn 


The second label, which was formerly in the 
collections of Sir Hercules Read and Mrs. 
Frances L. Dickson and is now in my collection, 
is the Madeira specimen illustrated. The design 
is a variant of the basic Burgundy design which 
shows a cupid pulling aside drapery to disclose 
Venus reclining on a couch; one example of this 
is illustrated by Egan Mew in Battersea Enamels, 
1926 (Plate 21). It was also used in modified 
form fora W. Wine label in the British Museum 
delicately painted in blue, yellow and green 
(Connoisseur, January, 1953, Item 30 and 
illustration No 10). The new variant follows 
closely that used for the W. Wine label and is 
painted in similar fashion and colours without an 
underlying transfer print but differs mainly in the 


fact that the attendant cupid of the Burgundy and 
W. Wine labels now appears as a youthful satyr 
without the bow which is normally held in his 
outstretched hand. 

Quite a number of the basic subjects in the full 
range of Battersea designs have a definite bearing 
on the names which the labels bear, but the new 
Sherry and Madeira variants show that the design- 
er, or the unidentified painter who adopted his 
designs, was unable to maintain this apt relation- 
ship. 

The source of the designs, like most of those 
in the full range, is not known at present but 
they can be attributed with reasonable certainty 
to James Gwinn, Janssen’s chief designer, though 
they were clearly inspired by the earlier work of 
fashionable French painters of the school of 
Frangois Boucher. 


Louis Wine Art Galleries 


NO visitor to Dublin who has an eye for an 
object of art should fail to visit Messrs. Louis 
Wine, Ltd., at 31 & 32 Grafton Street. Estab- 
lished for nearly 100 years and chiefly noted for 
their fine antique silver, the quality of which can 
be seen from the sugar bowl and cover here 
illustrated, in these extensive galleries can also be 
seen: paintings, sporting prints, bronzes, fire- 
arms, English and Continental furniture, jewel- 
lery and objects of vertu, glass and porcelain. 
Specialising, however, in antique silver, the 
Wine collections, many pieces of which have 
from time to time been on loan to the National 
Museum of Ireland, including the important 
Dublin-made piece here shown, include numer- 
ous examples of Irish and English silver. This 
dates from the period of William III and from 
Elizabeth I respectively. The collections of Queen 
Anne and early Georgian silver are particularly 
noteworthy. 


Two Exhibitions in Canada 


CANADIAN aart lovers will have cause to 
remember 1960 as an annus mirabilis, The year 
has already been marked by three important 
events: an exhibition, Canada Collects, held in 
Montreal to celebrate the centenary of the city’s 
Museum of Fine Arts; the installation of the 


National Gallery of Canada in a new and fitting 
setting in Ottawa; and an exhibition of Master- 
pieces of European Painting held there. The year 
has also seen the inauguration of the Beaverbrook 
Art Gallery at New Brunswick, described in the 
May issue of The Connoisseur. 

The exhibition held at Montreal was of great 
interest. Designed to illustrate the tastes of more 
than thirty Canadian collectors who have been 
active in the last hundred years, it included 213 
works varying in date from late thirteenth- and 
early fourteenth-century manuscript illumina- 
tions to paintings by Braque and Picasso. 

The exhibition presented an extraordinary, 
but by no means unattractive, mixture of works 
by Rembrandt and Mauve, Bougereau and 
Picasso, Tiepolo and Modigliani, Reynolds and 
Poynter. Nearly all schools were represented 
and the show included several pictures of out- 
standing beauty. Among the Italians, the four 
Canalettos, now in the collection of Mrs. How- 
ard W. Pillow, and G. B. Tiepolo’s Apelles 
Painting the Portrait of Campaspe, from the 
museum’s own collection, were outstanding. 


Impressive Loans 


The Ottawa exhibition, Masterpieces of Euro- 
pean Painting, 1490-1840, consisted of 36 paint- 
ings lent from museums in Europe and the 
United States. They included such famous works 
as Boucher’s portrait of Mme de Pompadour 
from Edinburgh; a Chardin and a Fragonard 
from the Louvre; Reynolds’s Lord Heathfield: 
Gainsborough’s sketch of his daughters and 
Constable’s The Cornfield from the National 
Gallery, London; El Greco’s St. Paul from 
Toledo; a Hals from the Ryksmuseum; Lorenzo 
di Credi’s Venus from the Uffizi; a lovely and 
relatively little known Ruisdael Winter Land- 
scape from the Villa Favorita, Castagnola- 
Lugano; a Terbruggen from Boston; and a 
Veronese from the Accademia at Venice. 


1. Exhibited in Paris in 1937, this Van Gogh self-portrait is of the Paris period (1887) : oil 
on canvas, 164 X 13 in. (41 X 33.cm.). 2. Paris or Arles period (1887 or 1888): oil on 
cardboard, 16} x 12} in. (42 x 31 cm.), exhibited in Munich (1926), Paris (1927), 
Amsterdam (1930). 3- Formerly in French, German and Swiss collections: oil on can- 
vas, 18} X 14 in. (47 X 35.5 cm.), Paris period (1887), and widely exhibited between 
1912 and 1950. 4. The subject of extensive literature and exhibition between 1905 and 
1930: oil on cardboard, 164 x 13 in. (41 X 33 cm.), Paris or Arles period (1887 or 1888). 4 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART OPEN AT 
39 OLD BOND STREET WITH 


Van Gogh Seltf-Portra 


N the space of five years, between 1885 and 1890, Vincent Van 
Gogh painted the thirty-eight self-portraits which, in their 
power and intensity of self-revelation, make one think of those of 
Rembrandt; and eighteen of these works, never previously brought 
together, now form a dramatic and important opening exhibi- 
tion at the new Bond Street galleries of Marlborough Fine Art. 
Most of them were painted during the two years Van Gogh 
spent in Paris staying with his brother Theo and absorbing the 
influences of Impressionism and Neo-Impressionism. They show 
interesting variations in the proportion of the head, in technique 
and general aspect. In a felt hat he seems to aspire to the Parisian 
correctness he wistfully admired in his brother. Later, in a large 
broad-brimmed straw hat, he apparently took a mannerism of 
dress from Monticelli. In style, the broad brushwork derived 
from the latter gave way in the later Paris portraits to something 
approaching the Divisionism of Seurat and Signac. In some por- 
traits he is drawn and thin of feature; though, as he depicts himself 
at his easel in 1888, he has a heavier look which may have tended to 
a mistaken assumption that he was of massive, peasant-like build. 
The constant factor however is the piercing gaze of the green eyes, 
the sense of spiritual tension behind the red-bearded visage. 
Though the self-portraits of the Arles and St. Rémy phases 
have as their background the quarrel with Gauguin and the un- 
happy mental condition of Van Gogh in the brief time left him, 
in the splendid colour and calmness of the self-portraits painted 
shortly after his act of self-mutilation there is nothing to be seen 
of its frenzy. Dr. Hammacher, in his preface to the exhibition 
catalogue, admirably gives what one feels to be the right explana- 
tion: What has left its markis an unconditional determination that 
the act of painting should rise above all that has happened to him’. 
The companion exhibition at the Marlborough Fine Art’s new 
prenuses provides a choice selection of paintings by the nine- 
teenth-century predecessors and contemporaries of Van Gogh in 
France from Delacroix to Cézanne, with the main stress on Impres- 
sionist art: Manet’s Still-Life with flowers, Sisley’s Bords de la Seine 
with its luminous sky and sense of space, and Pissarro’s late Matin 
brumeux, Rouen being examples. Corot, Jongkind, Degas and 
Toulouse-Lautrec are other masters represented by fine works. 


d Important Nineteenth-Century 


« 


French Masters 


5. Paul Cézanne (1839-1906). Landscape, Aix-en-Provence, oil on canvas, 184 X 21% in. (46 x 
55cm.), exhibited Kunsthaus, Ziirich (1958). 6. Camille Pissarro (1830-1903). Matin brumeux, 
Rouen (1896), oil on canvas, 21} x 28} in. ($4 x 73 cm.), signed and dated, formerly in the 
collection of Mrs. Chester Beatty. 7. Eugéne Delacroix (1798-1863). Le Maréchal-Ferrant, oil 
on canvas, 19? * 24 in. (50 Xx 61 cm.), signed, in the posthumous Delacroix Sale at Hotel 
Drouot (1864) and exhibited in Paris and London between 1910 and 1956. 8. Alfred Sisley 
(1839-1899). Bords de la Seine (1876), oil on canvas, 15$ x 22 in. (38.7 X 56 cm.), signed and 
dated, formerly in the Lord Ashfield Collection. 9. Edgar Degas (1834-1917). Cavaliers sur une 
Route (c. 1864-1868), oil on panel, 184 x 23$1in. (47 x 60 cm.). 
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The Horse in Art 


ALLOAN EXHIBITION AT PARTRIDGE'S 


T is not without significance that English sporting art, 

particularly that relating to the horse, has in recent months not 
only enjoyed a much wider esteem amongst collectors but has 
also been generally subjected to a welcome re-appraisal. 

Just how seriously English animal painting is taken in some 
quarters was made very clear in the important “Sport and the 
Horse’ exhibition which was so admirably organised and 
catalogued in the early part of this year at the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts (see The Connoisseur, May, 1960). Indeed, that the 
sporting school of painting has always thrived in Britain, and 
that English private collections are exceedingly rich in splendid 
examples of it was clearly evident in the Virginia exhibition. 

Being clearly aware of this steadily increasing interest in 
English sporting art of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Messrs. Frank Partridge of London are staging a loan exhibition 
(opening on November Ist) consisting of a number of paintings 
which are so essentially English in their conception and execution. 
They will be paintings, some of them rarely seen in public, like 
the set of four Alkens graciously loaned by H.R.H. The Duke of 
Gloucester, which pay homage to the Turf and the owners, 
trainers and jockeys of the hunting field and the special type of 
horse and hound necessarily bred for fox hunting, with its attend- 
ant social customs and mode of living; and of the mail coach and 
the sense of excitement which, at one time, was engendered by 
its every appearance on the highways of England. 

The study ofthe unique character of the traditional sporting 
life of Englishmen, and the special iconography attaching to the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art which records it, is an 
absorbing one. It is a subject which calls for a good deal more 
academic attention than it has so far been afforded by historians 
and students of art. It is one which deserves more adherents. 
This forthcoming loan exhibition at 144 New Bond Street will 
certainly encourage a greater appreciation of English animal art. 
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. J. F. Herring and James Pollard. The Doncaster Gold Cup, 1838, canvas, 
4 X 81 in., signed and dated 1839. H. J. Joel Collection, 2. John Ferneley. 
ir Francis MacKenzie, Master of the Quorn Hunt, canvas, 41+ X 5§8 in., 
igned and dated ‘Melton Mowbray 1829’. Private Collection. 3. John 
erneley. Full Cry, canvas, 35 X 62 in., signed and dated 1832. H. J. Joel 
sollection. 4. James Pollard. The York-Edinburgh Royal Mail at St. Mary’s 
sate, York, Post Office with the Post Chaise Arriving, canvas, 19 X 29 in., 
igned and dated ‘J. Pollard, 1826’. N.C. Selway Collection, 5.J. F. Herring. 
4 Meet of the East Suffolk Hounds at Chippenham Park, canvas, 41 X 62 in., 
igned and dated 1823. Lord Rotherwick Collection, 6. George Stubbs. 
[wo Horses and a Groom at the edge of a Lake, panel, 32 X 394 in., signed 
md dated ‘G. Stubbs, 1778’. Private Collection. 7. Ben Marshall. ‘Long- 
vaist’ with Jockey up, Major Craven and Trainer on Newmarket Heath, 
anvas, 39} X so}in., inscribed LONGWAIST. Mrs. Hirschorn Collection. 
3. J. N. Sartorius. William Wilkinson Esq. of Harperley Park, Co. Durham, 
vith his Hounds, canvas, 37 X 44 in. Loared by Boodles Club. 
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AMERICAN SECTION 


Danish Art in New York 


By Gertrud Kobke Sutton 


ABS purpose of the exhibition of Danish art, which was 
opened by the King and Queen of Denmark, at the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, on October 14, is two-fold. It is to 
combine a choice selection of some of the finest objects associated 
with Denmark’s past, stretching back to the Stone Age, with a 
display of contemporary arts and crafts. 

Though the average level of taste in Denmark is fairly high, 
the Danes have produced few major artists, writers or com- 
posers: the exceptions being, perhaps, the sculptor Thorvaldsen, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Soren Kierkegaard and the composer 
Carl Nielsen. 

It is fascinating to observe how the sea has been a link between 
Denmark and other countries and frequently the cause of 
economic and artistic expansion. In the Bronze Age it was the 
amber trade that brought her into line with Europe (No. 2) and 
which paid for such splendid imports as golden bowls, horned 
helmets, oval shields and jewellery (No. 1). Denmark’s bellicose 
exploitation of neighbouring coasts and countries during the 
Viking Age (c. 800-1000) resulted in the fusion of several artistic 
traditions and the emergence of an indigenous art (No. 3). 
Paradoxically, the booty from this Nordic venture helped to 
supply the means for the construction of the thousands of churches 
that occurred in the early Middle Ages. Romanesque art reached 
a very high standard in Denmark and is seen at its best in the 
village churches, with their frescoes, carved stone fonts (No. 4) 
and occasional golden altars (No. 5). 

Another source of wealth in the Middle Ages and early 


c 


Renaissance was the herrings that crowded the Danish sunds. 
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1. Necklace of cast bronze dating from the late 
Bronze Age, a period when the ‘cire perdue’ 
technique of casting had reached its highest 
development. Works like this were executed in 
Denmark, though this example may have been 
imported. National Museum, Copenhagen. 


2. Amber bird, 7-7 cm. long. A number of amber 
animals have been found in the Danish marshes. 
They date from the early Stone Age and are a 
unique manifestation of sculptural creation in 
Northern Europe. Amber was at a later date 
exchanged in great quantities for bronze. 

National Museum, Copenhagen. 


above). Bronze ornament from a horse harness. This imagin- 
ve, yet stylized, mixture of the abstract and representational 
characteristic of the Viking period when Scandinavia was a 
elting-pot of Celtic, Nordic and Roman artistic traditions. 
ational Museum, Copenhagen. 


below). Detail from a golden altar. The four panels seen are 
bm the golden altar of Olst church, and date from c. 1220-25. 
is type of altar was not uncommon in Denmark in the period 
50-1225. The Olst altar, however, is unusually courtly in style 
d the relief extremely high. This was a great technical achieve- 
ent considering the thinness of the gilt-bronze plates em- 
oyed, yet it lacks the vital ornamentation, half heathen, half 
nristian, which distinguishes the considerably older Liisbjerg 
- National Museum, Copenhagen. 
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4 (above). A granite font from the Church of Nerre Snede, c. 1125. The 
bowl is decorated with two pairs of lions whose manes are pleated in a 
way reminiscent of Viking Age decorations (cf. No. 3). 


6 (below). St. George, by Hans Briiggemann, c. 1520. Detail from a St. 
George and the Dragon, an extremely elegant composition in nearly full 
size executed by a German sculptor who, together with many of his com- 
patriots, found work in Denmark in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
before the Danish Reformation. National Museum, Copenhagen. 


7 (above). Porcelain tray with cream cups. Copenhagen 
porcelain, c. 1780 or earlier. The Danish porcelain factory was 
started in 1775. Museum of Decorative Art, Copenhagen. 


8 (below). Armchair, by Johan Weys of Copenhagen, 1718. 
Between 1699 and 1700 the Dowager Queen Charlotte Amalie 
and her ladies embroidered covers in gros and petit point for 
18 chairs. King Frederik IV, when he inherited the embroid- 
eries, had the chairs made in a style that corresponded with the 
type of chair for which the covers were intended. Rosenborg 
Castle. 
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9 (above). Bowl, in Copenhagen porcelain, c. 1780-90. Museum of Decora- 
tive Art, Copenhagen. 


10 (below). Chair, designed by N. A. Abildgaard, c. 1800. Abildgaard, whe 
is better known as a painter and professor at the Royal Academy, was the 
designer of a number of interesting pieces of furniture which were to have 
a great influence in Denmark. The present chair is a copy after the Greek 
‘klismoi,’ a type of chair known from Greek tombstones and vase paint- 
ings. The back is decorated with painted figures from the classical myth- 


ology. 
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This market was grossly exploited by the Hanseatic League with 
the result that from the artistic point of view, Denmark fell 
under North German domination, Claus Berg, a pupil of Veit 
Stoss, settled in the country and works by Hans Briiggemann and 
other North German sculptors were imported (No. 6). 

An attempt in the sixteenth century to break the German 
trade monopoly led to a rapprochement with the Netherlands; 
but once again this resulted in a new period of foreign artistic 
domination. Hans Knieper from Antwerp, for instance, executed 


| : a 


amusing series of tapestries representing the Danish Kings, 
le Flemish architects were employed at Elsinore Castle, the 
. ck Exchange and at Rosenborg Castle. 


Baroque art in its more sumptuous form was evidently beyond 
nish means, as well as being somewhat alien to the Danish 
y of life (No. 7). Moreover, appreciation of the qualities of 
nish rococo, which was Austro-German in its origin, is difficult 
ing to the fact that Christiansborg Castle, that great monu- 
tt to Danish Absolutism, was burnt down in 1794. 


> 

A direct link with France was established in the 1750’s when 
© French artists, the sculptor J. Fr. J. Saly and the architect 
. H. Jardin were brought to Denmark. The contact with the 
ench Louis XVI style and Neo-Classicism proved extremely 
itful. It resulted in the emergence of a very attractive Danish 
assicism, and the period 1770-1840 was one of the most inter- 
ing in the history of Danish art. 


Painters like Jens Juel and N. A. Abildgaard inaugurated a 
dition which was to produce such charming painters as C. 
Kersberg and C. Kobke, while Bertel Thorvaldsen became 
ie of Europe’s most successful Neo-Classical sculptors. Thor- 
Idsen’s years in Rome started a tradition, and most Danish 
tists and men of letters of the nineteenth century included a 
sit to that city in their artistic training. 


The Danish Porcelain Factory was founded in 1775, and 
markable results were achieved even in its first decade under 
e directorship of F. H. Miiller, the talented creator of Danish 
rcelain (Nos. 7 & 9). 
In the 1770's Danish cabinetmaking was placed under the 
pervision of the Royal Academy, a fact which greatly im- 
oved its quality. Towards the end of the century English 
iture, silver and porcelain became fashionable and the result 
as beneficial to Danish interior decoration as a whole. The 
mand for furniture for middle class homes was on the in- 
ease. Moreover, artists such as the painter N. A. Abildgaard, 
e sculptor H. E. Freund and the architect G. Bindesboll 
signed their own furniture which was inspired by, or copied 
ter, Greek and Roman models as known from Herculaneum 
d Pompeii and decorated with friezes after Greek vase paintings 
0. 10). 
The furniture from this classical period still forms the essential 
t of many Danish homes. Agreeably combined with modern 
eces, it provides a proof of the link between past and present in 
e Danish tradition. The adjustment to modern requirements in 
rnishings, which became a necessity in the 1920's, was thus far 
sier in Denmark than in countries like England and France 
ith their aristocratic tradition. Yet the founder of modern 
anish furniture as such, Professor Kaare Klint, looked at 
ghteenth-century England when he planned his then revolu- 
onary designs (No. 11). Tradition, combined with a close 
tention to what conforms with the human shape in repose or 
work, was the basis of his approach; also he considered the 
terior of a house as a whole. The architect Finn Juhl, on the 
ther hand, maintains that a piece of furniture is an independent 
york of art, expressive of the designer’s individuality (No. 12). 
oth approaches have intermingled and inspired a large number 
f talented designers. The variety and general high level seen in 
1is part of the New York exhibition is supported by a display of 
1odern ceramics, lamps, textiles and silver. 

The improved social conditions that have occurred in so many 
ountries have created a demand for reasonably cheap modern 
imnishings based on sound and aesthetically pleasing designs. A 
ountry like Denmark, with its long democratic tradition 1s 
specially suited to fulfil this need, 


II (above). Sliding Cupboard, by Kaare 
Klint, designed in 1938. Klint was made 
a Danish professor of furniture design in 


1924 and is the initiator of modern furni- 
ture design in Denmark. His discreet 
modernity and sure sense of proportions 
is based on studies of English eighteenth- 
century furniture. 


12 (below). Design for a chair, by Finn 
Juhl, first executed in 1946. The architect 
Finn Juhl, who is the organizer of the 
present American exhibition, is a distin- 
guished furniture designer. His approach 
is very personal and he delights in in- 
tricate, yet functional, shapes. 
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The Connoisseur 1n 


ANDALS often recklessly knock off 

the head of a stone or wood figure when 
they find they can dispose of the fragment more 
readily than the whole statue. Across the genera- 
tions countless sculptures have been thus 
mutilated to satisfy covetous collectors. The 
barbarous mischief still goes on in irreplaceable 
treasures of Cambodian and other Far Eastern 
statuary. In earlier days the same sort of damage 
went on in ancient Western objects of art when 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian sculpture was 
more readily available than now. Long after the 
vandals, scholars appear; devoutly study the 
broken remains, and rightly hail the headless 
figure or torso a work of art as cherishable as the 
expressive head. From time to time a scholar is 
able to reunite the fragments but this union 
usually only occurs, alas, on paper. Too often 
the separate fragments are owned by public 
institutions, even in different countries, and 
cannot be reassembled in actuality. 

Among scholars today at work on re-uniting 
fragments of ancient sculpture is the young 
American Egyptologist, Bernard V. Bothmer, 
associate curator of the distinguished Egyptian 
collections at the Brooklyn Museum. Employ- 
ing meticulous measurement and spectrographic 
analysis of chips of stone, Dr. Bothmer has been 
successful in realigning several major Egyptian 
statues. At the present moment he is studying 
the life-size red granite Ptolemaic figure here 
seen, recently acquired by the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. A remarkable example of 
Ptolemaic art, third century, B.C., it represents 
a royal Egyptian personage. Dr. Bothmer 
believes he has found the matching head in the 
British Museum and is now preparing to publish 
the evidence. The detective work is particularly 
valuable, for the headless statue in Minneapolis 
is considered the most important life-size monu- 
ment of Ptolemaic sculpture in the United 
States. There are but two other comparable 
examples in America: a figure in the Cleveland 
Museum, and a torso of the nobleman, Archi- 
beios, in the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City. Both 
these are smaller and less complete than the 
headless portrait in Minneapolis. 

The Ptolemaic torso is late in the history of 
Egyptian art, yet in the architectonic develop- 
ment of the human figure it follows the same 
formula that emerged in Egypt 2000 years 
earlier. Even so, as we note from the illustration 
on this page, the art still shows an undiminished 
power and grandeur within the strict limits of 
the old formula. Indeed, the power and grandeur 
that seems to radiate from some of these Egyptian 
monuments impressed ancient Romans to such 
an extent that several Roman emperors thought 
to enhance their own prestige by having their 
names inscribed on ancient Egyptian stone 
portraits. The name of Marcus Aurelius Com- 


modus Antoninus, who reigned only a few 
years—A.D. 180-192—his name is inscribed 
on the Egyptian figure in Minneapolis. 


Lawrence Revival 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S reputation as an 
artist is on the rise in America. A catalogue 
raisonné of his works is now in preparation, two 
biographies of him have appeared within the 
decade, and in the United States two large 
exhibitions of his portraits have been held in 
five years: one in 1955 at the Columbus (Ohio) 
Gallery of Fine Arts; the latest, last summer, at 
the Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum. Both 
exhibitions were triumphantly esteemed. So 
many of Lawrence’s finest works are owned in 
America that the two shows together offered an 
impressive panorama of his achievement. What 
emerges from the retrospect is a new apprecia- 
tion of his artistic worth. 

It is now clear that Lawrence was a major 
glory of the Romantic Movement in England. 
Born in 1769, a year before William Words- 
worth, he was in full career several years before 
Wordsworth’s romantically impassioned lyrics 
burst upon the world, and was already forming 
his own art style, a romantic idealism, that proves 
him a pictorial forerunner of Byron. Lawrence’s 
technique, mostly self-taught, was based on the 
neo-classical symmetries of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, which, of course, had come from 
high renaissance Italians and the late renaissance 
Netherlanders like Rubens and Van Dyck. The 
spirit of Lawrence’s style, however, is, like the 
spirit of the man himself, romantic. Portrait 
after portrait shows how easily and serenely he 
harmonized the two, the neo-classical and the 
romantic. 

Consider, for example, the presentment of his 
devoted friend, Mrs. Wolff, perusing by lamp- 
light an album of art engravings (see illustration). 
This might be the image of one of Byron’s 
heroines. Yet Reynolds would have respected to 
the point of envy the excellent organization of 
the picture: the graceful flow of line and force- 
ful balance of forms, to say nothing of the 
elegant mood created. Consider also the group 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. James Dunlop, a 
little-known masterpiece that recently came to 
light in Scotland and is now owned by the 
Worcester Museum. The romantically intimate, 
even tender, thought is imparted in a traditional 
composition which has been traced back to 
Diirer, then was ‘repeated’ by Rubens, and 
descended to Lawrence through Gainsborough’s 
famous Morning Walk (portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Hallett). Or consider the kit-cat 
portrait here seen of Rosamond Croker. It might 
be accounted an example of eighteenth-century 
British portraiture infused with the romantic 
charm ofa later day. 
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Egyptian 57} in. high royal figure, in red granite, 
of the Ptolemaic period 3rd century B.C. 
Acquired by Minneapolis Institute of Art. 


Revived appreciation of Lawrence’s art has 
been a long time arriving. In his lifetime he was 
George IV’s favourite painter: indeed, England’s 
top-flight portraitist. Princes, the most beautiful 
wonien in the British Isles, and the foremost men 
of the period sat for him. Following his death in 
1830, his reputation dropped because his por- 
traits came to be regarded as fashion plates of 
out-moded fashions. It was said that he ‘per- 
fumed’ his sitters with flattery, wrapped the 
newly rich in royal silks and satins, turned his 
princes into jack-a-dandies, and made _ his 
beautiful women silly, or ‘insincere’, by twisting 
the mouth into a vapid simper; in short, that he 
lacked integrity as an artist. Similar criticism has 


been heaped upon his painting ever since, except 
in the early twentieth century when for a period 
American millionaires puffed up his name by 
vying for his major works. Humphrey Ward 
was the first to remind the world of Lawrence’s 
remarkable technical qualities, especially his 
‘marvellous draughtsmanship’. Then Roger Fry 
proclaimed him ‘one of England’s greatest 
masters’. But it was Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
fine, impartial study of Lawrence that cleared 
the way for our emerging reappreciation. Said 
Sir Walter, summing up: “You will scarcely find 
a picture by Lawrence, in which, so far as it goes, 
the first steps to a masterpiece are not to be 
descried. In this he is comparable to Reynolds 
and superior to Gainsborough. I might even say 
that he is superior to both, for there is a spon- 
taneity in the fling of Lawrence, in the way in 
which he throws the germ of a design upon 
canvas, which Sir Joshua never equalled’. 

As to his artistic ability and integrity, it is 
undoubtedly true that numbers of Lawrence’s 
portraits are minor productions. We judge an 
artist, by his highest accomplishments, however, 

not by his failures or everyday average. Few 
artists have produced so many portraits, and this 
facility was sometimes Lawrence’s undoing. Yet 
in those canvases that he completed without 
assistants will be found an ever-growing develop- 
ment of artistic values. It amounts to a continu- 
ing unfoldment of his genius. This estimate is 
confirmed by his latest biographer, the present- 
day authority on his work, Kenneth Garlick, 
who, speaking of Lawrence’s ability andintegrity, 
writes in the foreword to the catalogue of the 
exhibition held in Worcester that when 


Lawrence ‘was only twenty his handling of 


paint was extremely skilful and that when he 
died in 1830 at the age of sixty he was still 
developing his powers’. The Director of the 
Worcester Museum, the internationally res- 


Three fine works by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.: (Left). Mr. and Mrs. James Dunlop, canvas, 
10670 in., recently given to Worcester Art Museum, Mass., by Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Rice. 
(Centre). Mrs. Jens Wolff, canvas, 503 x 40} in., Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Kimball Collection at Chicago 
Art Institute. (Right). Rosamund Croker, canvas, 30% 25 in. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


pected connoisseur, Daniel Catton Rich, 
organized the exhibition because he prizes the 
native flavour and force of English art, and 
believes Lawrence to be ‘a superb painter, too 
little known in the United States’. 


Roosevelt Silver 


FRANKLIN and Theodore Roosevelt, two 
presidents of the United States, were collateral 
descendants of the New York colonial silver- 
smith, Nicholas Roosevelt (1715-1769). The 
prominence of his name today and the distinc- 
tion of his work have made his silver much 
sought after. A good many pieces of it survive, 
for he was a popular and prolific smith, yet only 
this year has The New-York Historical Society 
come into possession of an example from his 
hand: an open tankard of the type then known 
as ‘cann’. It bears his mark: N RV in an oval. 
Happily this cann is a characteristic work, fully 
representative of Roosevelt’s orderly line, 
vigorous form and strong, often unadorned 
simplicity. Such simplicity is nowadays reckoned 
an expression of the colonial American spirit. 
Nicholas Roosevelt was what we nowadays 
call a ‘middle-of-the-road’ craftsman, neither 
inventive nor archaic. Vital as he was, he 
followed the conservative styles of his time, 
considering himself modern enough when he 
made small adjustments in his designs to bring 
them up-to-date. A case in point is the pear- 
shaped form of the cann here reproduced—a 
smart, new form developed from the bulbous 
shape of a slightly earlier day. Born in 1715, 
Nicholas Roosevelt became a freeman in 1735, 
and is known to have made silver for the Van 
Cortlandts and other prominent New York 
colonial families. He was an official silversmith 
of the City of New York, and in this connection 
made a gold box that was presented by the City 
to General Lord Amherst for driving the French 


from Lake Champlain, where they threatened 
the peace of the Colony. 


Early Georgian Settee in Springfield 


A HANDSOME early Georgian settee was 
recently added to the English furniture collec- 
tion of the Springfield (Massachusetts) Museum 
of Fine Arts. Made of boldly carved mahogany, 
and upholstered in needlework of the period, it 
dates about 1725-30 and must originally have 
graced one of the most elegant houses of the 
time. English elegance such as this—a European 
richness—harks back to the last half of the 
seventeenth century when Charles II returned 
from the Continent and began a revival of 
luxurious house furnishings. At that time the 
heavy settee of earlier days developed into a 
splendid seat with cushioned back, seat and arms, 
the whole covered perhaps in velvet. 

To so much upholstery a reaction set in, early 
in the eighteenth century. Wooden legs re- 
appeared, wooden arms returned to favour, and 
at times the back was of wood designed as a 
series of two or more chairbacks. Often this 
wood was decoratively carved. In the settee 
recently acquired by Springfield, the back and 
seat are covered, while the handsome arms, legs, 
and seat rail are exposed. In the needlework 


covering, the design on the back is of swags of 
flowers against scrolling foliage and the seat is 
designed to a central cartouche of flowers in a 
foliage arabesque. As to the carving, the out- 
curved arms end in fine lions’ heads, the legs are 
carved at the knee with large heads of satyrs, and 
the unusual articulation of the cutting extends to 
the claw-and-ball feet; the claws being undercut, 
projecting from the ball, except for the points. 
Students of furniture will note that the carving 
on this settee is close to the rareexample illustrated 
in Macquoid’s Age of Mahogany (fig. 58). 
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Duke of Westminster Sale 


FOUR of the famous set of five historical pic- 
tures painted by the eighteenth-century Ameri- 
can Quaker, Benjamin West, for the 1st Earl of 
Grosvenor, are now in America. The best known 
of these, the Death of Wolfe, a celebrated canvas, 
was acquired by the National Gallery of Canada 
some time ago. Recently it was learned that 
three of the others were acquired for United 
States collections when the art collections of the 
Duke of Westminster were sold last year. The 
U.S. National Gallery of Art in Washington 
acquired the Battle of La Hogue; a private collector 
in Detroit purchased the Landing of Charles II 
at Dover, May 1660; and the art museum of 
Montclair, New Jersey, purchased the third, 
Oliver Cromwell Dissolving the Long Parliament. 
The final picture in the set, the Battle of the 
Boyne, is believed to be still in England. 

Of these historical paintings the Cromwell, 
now in Montclair, is here illustrated. Why the 
Earl of Grosvenor wanted this scene is anybody’s 
guess. It may be that he admired the soldier in 
Cromwell. In any event, he placed it prominently 
over the doorway in the library of his country 
seat, Eaton Hall, near Chester, where it hung for 
generations. The picture represents the astonish- 
ing moment on roth April, 1653, when Crom- 
well suddenly strode into Parliament, spoke a 
few words of reproach to its members, then 
ordered his soldiers to clear the house and lock 
the doors. In West’s painting, Cromwell points 
to the symbol of authority, the Speaker’s mace, 
and orders a soldier to ‘take away that bauble’, 
In the left foreground, Sir Harry Vane rushes 
forward with outstretched hands in protest, 
only to meet the well-known rebuke, ‘O, Sir 
Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane!’ The canvas roused fiery 


comment when first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1783. Today we find it rather tame, 
the taste for historical dramas in paint little 
stirring us nowadays. Yet it is a good example 
of the art taste of those days in England, and a 
fine specimen of Benjamin West’s work. The 
multitudinous scene is admirably broken up and 
masterfully organised. In fact, the organisation 
derives from one of the most noted composi- 
tions of Velazquez, the Surrender at Breda. West 
must have worked from an engraving of the 
picture. Not only the general emphasis but 
sundry details such as the two soldiers on the 
right suggest Velazquez. That American 
museums have been able at this late date to 
acquire such prime examples by West, the 
‘father of the American school’, is unexpected 
good fortune. 


Mediaeval English Document 


IN olden times indentures were a common 
form of contract. If you legally deeded a piece of 
land, engaged a servant for service overseas, or 
consented to apprentice a craftsman, the form of 
written agreement was indenture. The term 
derives from ancient Roman law, indentura, 
indentare, to cut into teeth, to give a jagged edge. 
Accordingly, a contract was written in counter- 
parts, the paper or vellum cut in two, along a 
‘toothed’ or ‘indented’ line, and each party 
retained a half. The zigzagged edge was a device 
to make substitution of a faked document 
difficult. Countless indenture fragments today 
survive—a half that went to one of the parties 
involved. The whole document is seldom 
encountered. However, the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery in San Marino, California, has 
been able to acquire a fine mediaeval English 
one, a parchment manuscript dated 1327. The 
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(Left). Springfield Museum of Fine Arts has 
added this English Georgian settee in original 
needlework to its collections. For the American 
silver ‘cann’ seen above see ‘Roosevelt Silver’. 


contract of this indenture covers the transfer of a 
piece of English land in Dilhorn between a 
certain Ralph Bassett and one William, son of 


Richard le Vodeward. The document is in- | 


cluded in the impressive exhibition, ‘Mediaeval 
English Manuscripts’, now on view at the 
Huntington Gallery. 


Philadelphia and a Portuguese Chapel 


A ROCOCO chapel of the type constructed in | 


eighteenth-century Portugal has been installed 
in the Fleisher Art Memorial of the Philadelphia 


Museum. Assembled by an authority on Luso- | 
Brazilian art, Dr. Robert C. Smith, University of | 


Pennsylvania, professor of the history of art, this 


chapel is the first such interior to be seen in | 


North America: indeed, the first to be presented 


by a museum outside Portugal and Brazil. A | 
composite room, rather than an actual sanctuary | 


bodily removed across the Atlantic, it gathers — 


together under the beams of an old church a 


North Portuguese altarpiece, wall panellings of — 


Lisbon azulejos, and various decorations such as a 
sprig-pattern silk altar frontal, a lantern-shaped 
vitrine and wall sconces in the form of flying 
angels. 

The Portuguese developed the gilded wood- 
carved church interior, representing the grandeur 
and radiance of Christ in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Dr. Smith reminds us of a 
letter written by a Capuchin in 1699: ‘the 
churches of Lisbon are all covered with gold, 
from the highest to the lowest altar, including 
the pulpits . . . so that by comparison with those 
of Portugal the churches of France are little more 
than stables’. This concept of a gold-covered 
church interior the Portuguese carried to their 
colonies. In 1695 the interior of the Franciscan 
church at Goa, Portuguese India, was said by 


Giovanni Careri to be ‘like one entire mass of 
gold’. A few years later a traveller in Brazil 
described the Jesuit church in Salvador as 
‘superbe et magnifique’, adding, ‘I know of 
none in France to compare with it’. The gold 
decorations, as well exemplified in the little 
Philadelphia chapel, were dramatised by abrupt 
contrast of whitewashed walls, sumptuous altar 
fabrics, gilt carved statues, and expanses of 
blue-and-white tiles. 

In the Philadelphia chapel the central object 
of art is a gilt chestnut altarpiece (e: 1760) 
elaborately carved in the rococo style of North 
Portugal (the region around Braga, Viana do 
Castelo and Ponte de Lima). Such a retable is 
doubly rare because its sanctuary door is carved 
with an unusual motive, a two-tiered fountain of 
life beneath a Latin inscription, Fons Vitae, 
alluding to the Holy Eucharist formerly en- 
shrined there. The opulent forms, crisp carved 
volutes, shells, leaves, and scrollings in ‘fat’ 
relief, are typical of North Portuguese carving. 
Also characteristic of Lisbon rococo design is 
the altar-table vitrine that originally held a little 
statue of the Virgin. Its bombé lines are of 
marbled wood further ornamented with ‘fat’ 
carving, including dolphin heads for feet. The 
‘still fresh polychroming of the interior is original. 
This vitrine and retable are such excellent 
examples that the rest of the altar is left bare to 
show them off. Instead of the candlesticks that 
would regularly appear on such an altar, the 


museum employs wall sconces, a felicitous pair 
of Portuguese folk art carvings in the form of 
flying angels holding candles. The side walls, 
flanking this setting are inlaid with areas of 
blue-and-white azulejos in a Portuguese 
eighteenth-century version of Delft. Though 
these tiles are scenic they remind us how the 
earlier practice of the Moors in sheathing walls 
with polychrome tiles became a tradition in the 
Iberian peninsula. The Portuguese chapel in 
Philadelphia is happily incorporated in the 
Episcopal Church of the Evangelists, a building 
included in the Fleisher Memorial. 


Parke-Bernet’s Auction Season 


PARKE-BERNET, the leading art and antiques 
auction house in the United States, last year had 
the second largest season in its history. Seventy- 
six sales were held in its New York galleries at 
980 Madison Avenue, for a gross total of 
9,240,982 dollars. ‘Art collecting is on the 
increase’, said the president of the galleries, Leslie 
A. Hyam. ‘The enlarged roster of our buyers. 
indicates a growing number of art, antiques, and 
rare book buyers. Further, the demand today is 
for the choicestitemsin each category’. Mr. Hyam 
went on to analyse the auction season in more 
detail. French cighteenth-century furniture, he 
said, continues to dominate the field of antiques. 
American cighteenth-century furniture comes 
second; English, third. In the field of art, so few 
fine paintings by the old masters now come on 
the market that top demand has turned to 
Impressionist and post-Impressionist works. As 
these works also are becoming increasingly 
unavailable, a new tendency has been noticed. 
Collectors are seeking to buy majof works by 


Fleisher Art Memorial, Philadelphia Museum, has now completed the assembly of this Portuguese 
rococo chapel, one of the decorative features of which is this carved and painted vitrine. 


contemporary artists, both abstract and expres- 
sionist. Rare books also grow increasingly un- 
available, doubtless due to the fact that many 
fine collections are of late years donated to 
public institutions. The demand for first class 
material being larger than supply, many new 
record prices were reached last season in this 
department. Mr. Hyam’s estimate of price 
changes for the season—this overall yardstick 
covering art, antiques, and rare books- 
amounts to an increase of twenty per cent. The 
estimate is based on a comparison of pre-sale 
appraisals with actual prices realised. Another 
development is that international competition, 
hitherto occurring only at an occasional auction, 
is now more frequent. However, to judge from 
international reports, the important items 
continue to pass into American collections with 
but few exceptions. 

Twenty of the sales last season at Parke- 
Bernet’s reached six-figure totals. Chief among 
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these were: 871,850 dollars for the fifty modern 
paintings and sculptures sold for the benefit of 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art; 652,250 
dollars for the modern paintings, sculptures and 
drawings from the estate of Baroness Gourgaud 
and others; and 449,000 dollars for the modern 
paintings, sculptures and drawings collected by 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sair and others. 

Among the furniture prices the largest were: 
499,280 dollars for the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
collection of English eighteenth-century furni- 
ture and decorations; 472,690 dollars for the 
French eighteenth-century furniture and decora- 
tions belonging to the Marquesa de Portago and 
others; and 118,152 dollars for the carly 
Americana collection formed by the late John 
Kenneth Byard. A sale of precious-stone 
jewellery, the property of the late Mrs. Lillian 
Timken, established the highest total for a single 
sale during the season: 1,095,460 dollars. In this 
dispersal one diamond ring alone brought 
157,000 dollars. 

Highest individual paintings 
included: 200,000 dollars for Cézanne’s still life, 
Les Pommes; 145,000 dollars for Braque’s cubist 
Composition: The Violin (a Braque public sale 
record); 82,500 dollars for Leger’s composition, 
Le Fumeur (a record); and 52,000 dollars for 
Matisse’s Deux Filles a Nice, an interior, dated 
1921. Other unusual prices for modern paintings 
were: 42,000 dollars for Houses of Parliament, 
London, by Monet; 27,000 and 13,500 dollars for 
two Dubuffets; 11,000 dollars for a Hartung; 
and 9,000 dollars for a Soulages. Highest prices 
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Brancusi bronze, Blonde Negress; 8,000 dollars 
for a figure by Giacometti; and 4,500 dollars for 
a bronze bust by Epstein, Old Pinager, dating 
from 1923. 

Among the highest prices paid for examples of 
French eighteenth-century furniture, all pieces 
in the Louis XV style, were: 48,000 dollars for a 
black and gold decorated serpentine commode 
with bronze doré mounts by Jacques Caffieri; 
44,000 dollars for a tulipwood and kingwood 
marquetry petite table a écrire, made c. 1730, by 
Bernard Van Risen Burgh; 37,000 dollars for 
another example of his work, an inlaid acajou 
bureau plat, and 36,000 dollars for a third, an 
amaranth and satiné marquetry bureau de dane; 
32,500 dollars for a tulipwood marquetry petit 
secrétaire a abattant, by Jacques Dubois; and 
28,000 dollars for an amaranth marquetry 
commode, by Pierre Migeon III. 

Among prices bid for Walter P. Chrysler Jr’s. 
English furniture—believed to be the greatest 
collection of English eighteenth-century cabinet- 
work ever to be auctioned anywhere—the 
highest were: 19,200 dollars for a unique set of 
twelve George II carved walnut dining chairs; 
17,000 for a Queen Anne gilded gesso suite in 
rose Pompadour petit point, with scenes after 
Breughel; 12,000 for a ‘fish-scale’ carved 
mahogany suite of two settees and eight chairs; 
and 9,400 for a matched pair of Queen Anne 
parcel-gilded walnut secretary-cabinets. A pair 
of George Il Waterford cut glass chandeliers 
brought 6,500 dollars. Other interesting prices 
included: a pair of Meissen statuettes by 
Kandler (c. 1745) fetched 8,000 dollars; a pair of 


(Left). Cromwell Dissolving the Long Parliament. 
Sce ‘Duke of Westminster Sale’. (Above). A 
fourteenth-century English indenture on ex- 
hibition at Huntington Art Gallery. 


Meissen mantel urns with covers and ‘pistol 
handles (c. 1795) and bearing the arms of the 
United States, 5,200; a pair of Dresden swans, 
mounted as a candelabra, 2,200. In the antique 
silver field a George II wrought and ajoure 
épergne, made in 1757 by Wm. Cripps, brought 
3,000; a Tudor gilded tazza (c. 1550) 2,700; 
and an early American skittle-ball teapot, by 
Steph. Bourdett, of New York, 2,100 dollars. 


Rhode Island School of Design acquires 
Riemenschneider Pieta 


DAVID GILES CARTER, Director of the Mu- 
seum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
recently announced the acquisition by his 
museum of a Pieta by the late-Gothic German 
sculptor Tilmann Riemenschneider (c. 1460- 
1531). This sculpture, dating from the period of 
Ricmenschneider’s maturity around 1505-1510. 
represents the sculptor at the peak of his powers. 
Seventeen and three-quarters inches high, this 
work, carved in linden wood, is regarded by 
leading authorities as a model for larger work: 
and hence of particular interest as evidence of the 
working methods of late-Gothic sculptors. The 
high quality of this exquisite piece confirms the 
emunent position accorded Riemenschneider in 
the history of art. Its entrance into the collection: 
of the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School o: 
Design, marks the fulfilment of a longfelt neec 
for a great late Gothic sculpture. This important 
new purchase is fully described in the museum’ 
Bulletin (Vol. 46, No. 3), which can be obtainec 
from the School at Providence, Rhode Island. 
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(above) 
One of a fine PAIR of Hepplewhite 
side tables in satinwood. Circa 1785. 


Length 34 inches 
Depth 184 inches 
Height 33 inches 


(right) 

One of a PAIR of decorated Regency 
open bookcases in simulated rose- 
wood. Circa 1805. 

Length 36 inches 


Depth 15 inches 
Height 51 inches 
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